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Original. 
SILENT PREACHING. 

We are told of unwritten poetry, and we know that 
all nature breathes with it. We know, also, that it 
hath an eloquence and power which are drunk into the 
soul as are freshness and vitality into the leaf. There 
is not a sentient being in the great universe of man} 
so cold, so dull, so tame, so gross, but that, at some 
time in his life’s history, some passage of beauty, in 
the vast tome of this unwritten poetry, hath stirred the 
“echoes of his heart.” The written page may be to 
him as a sealed thing—“thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” but as a sound—he may mock the 
wreathed and consecrated altars of the god of song, 
and cast their bright garlands beneath his feet; but the 
spirit of poetry, breathing from hill, and vale, and 
mountain, and thrilling the earth and sky at all times | 
and seasons, shall finally reach his heart, and settle 
there, with an abiding influence. Similar to this, in 
its silent and universally operative power, there is an 
influence which should prevail throughout the Chris-| 
tian world. We would call it by the term designated in 
our text; and while the watchmen lift up a loud voice 
amid the multitude, we would have it go forth in its 
wordless eloquence into the secret places of individual 
life and feeling. It should infuse its teachings into 
hearts that are sealed to the influences of the sanctu- 
ary, or that disregard or are denied its privileges. Ev- 
ery creature who hath named the name of Jesus, 
should labor to acquire the lore necessary for this silent 
preaching; yet we deem that to the female Christian 
it is assigned as an especial mission. “Go ye into the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature;” and, 
in the words of one of our divines, “what man or 
woman, in the remotest corner of the Creator’s world, 
can plead that Divine Mercy did not comprehend him 
or her in this commission?” But this is not done 
only by him who proclaimeth it from the altar. They 
who have performed the least of his works of love 
have advocated the cause of the Father. Let her, 
then, who is earnestly desirous of fulfilling his injunc- 
tion, inquire what are his works; for it is_in the per- 
formance of these that her mission is to be fulfilled. 
She is to love her neighbor as herself; and in what 
way is this to be manifested? By the alms given to 
the poor'—the hours spent with the sick?—the aid 
afforded to public charities and religious purposes? 
Yes, by all these, so far as adverse duties may permit; 
but not these alone. How poor—how inconsiderable— 
how valueless do these items appear to the all that this 
law of love embraces in its requisitions! What mighty 
sacrifice, then, is required of her? How may she ful- 
fill a law so comprehensive and so full of holiness? 
In the ordinary walks of life, how few opportunities 
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occur for the fulfillment of high requirements! How 
many Christians have passed to their final rest with- 
out the performance of its most common ordinances! 
They have given no alms, for they were of the poor— 
they have subscribed to no charity, for they have al- 
ways eaten its bread—they have visited not the sick, 
for they have been among the smitten with a life’s dis- 
ease. Yet think not they were of those who have left 
no witness of their obedience. Did they not bend 
beneath the hurden of life with a quiet brow—sadden- 
ing not the hearts of others with a vain repining? 
Was not that bitter bread received with thankfulness, 
and the task of those who: administered at their bed 
of long suffering made easy by the meekness of a spirit 
reluctant to exact and ready to return even the cold 
service of necessity with the smile of acknowledgment? 
They have then fulfilled the law—they have testified 
of Him whose rod and staff was their comforter—they 
have fulfilled their mission—they have been silent 
preachers of the Gospel of the Lord. 

If, then, in the narrowest sphere of action, there are 
duties whereby all Christians may attest their vocation, 
let her not wait for the requirement of a great service. 
The incense that filleth earth and sky, goeth up from 
no mighty censer—the vast tribute is gathered from the 
myriad flowers that lift up their small cups to the dew. 
Never a day is added to the records of a human heart 
in which it may not send up its tribute. Let her re- 
member that, in the smallest instance in which she 
neglects to fulfill this law of love, she hath failed in 
her mission. Hath she given pain by a word, or a look, 
or a tone, or failed in giving comfort by any of these, 
where comfort might have been so given, she is recre- 
ant to the law. But, alas! love, Awman love, is blind 
and inefficient, and hath a stammering tongue, and it 
knoweth not the heart it would comfort. It would 
speak peace, and it jars the chord of sorrow—it would 
give good gifts, and it oppresses the proud nature—it 
would benefit by reproof, and it breaks the bruised 
reed. Yet let it not be discouraged. If it beareth no 
burden, what shall be its reward? If thou, my sister, 
lovest thy neighbor as thyself, thou wilt learn the nerve 
that shrinketh from thy touch, for thou wilt tread softly 
with a gentle step, marking every tremulous thrill as 
thou venturest into the chambers of feeling. Thou 
wilt learn, too, to bear the pressure of a ruder step upon 
thine own, though they may bleed under the iron heel 
that tramples upon their holiest treasures. Thou wilt 
forbear reproach; and the tear of forgiveness thou shed- 
dest over them shall fall also with a healing power on 
the wounds they have inflicted. Thou movest, per- 
haps, among those whose cold eye is upon thee, watch- 
ing if thou bring not reproach upon the name thou 





hast taken. Rebuke would but stir their enmity to 
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Him thou servest; yet shall thy chastened bearing and | How will it fetter thy purpose, and misinterpret thy 
gentle kindness speak of thine unobtrusive faith; and | heart’s true sympathy to those which beat under the 
this silent preaching shall not be in vain, for they shall | squalid garb of destitution! Ah! that simple robe 
ponder upon the influence which, like soft shadow, i befits thee better—now I recognize thy mission. Thou 
hath mellowed, not extinguished thy spirit’s light, and | canst now steal quietly, and not as a stranger, into 
reflection shall lead them to its source, ‘There are that house of suffering—thou canst move through it 
those, perhaps, dependent upon thy care, or upon thy | as one who has but taken a sister’s place in a stricken 
instraction, whose derelictions of duty require thy | sister’s household, and the pride which misery may 
early reproof. Yet stay! Let first the silent entreaty | drug to torpor, but which, nevertheless, lies yet coiled 
of thy look of love, or thy tear of sorrowing tender-||in many a heart in the depths of penury, shall not be 
ness, make a place for thee in that erring heart, that | stirred to strike its fang of poison. Thou wilt have 
thou mayest first un/ock the fountains of penitence | carried healing, too, in thy careful ministerings; and 
thou wouldst bid to flow. Thou hast one in thy ser- | when that restored family shall afterward behold thee 
vice of humble station, and of the great family of || at the supper of thy Lord, they shall say, “Is not this 
unbelief; and thou wouldst that all thy household | the sister of charity who visited us when we were 
should serve the Lord. But her heart is shut to thy afflicted? Who is He whom she worships? Let us 
monitions. She is ignorant—she hath had no culture. | go up into the temple of faith—let her people be our 
Thy anxiety for the soul of which she is scarcely more ! people, and her God our God.” Well done, my sister, 
conscious than the rock of the diamond it imbeds, but | thou hast performed thy mission—thou hast preached 
awakens her wonder, perhaps contempt. She regards || Jesus, silently but not without power. 

But still this work calls thee. Many shapes and 
less—she is worn with labor—the present bears heavily | tones of suffering are around thee. There is one now 
upon her, and her mind hath no thought of the future. || waiting in thy halls who is seeking employ. Hasten 


How shalt thou speak to that needy soul? If, truly, || to her, for her voice is low and faltering. Look at her 








it as a waste of thy trouble. She is poor—she is friend- | 


thou lovest her as thyself, thou wilt have a care for all, 


even her lightest sufferings—thou wilt watch over her | 
daily welfare. Is it enough that thou payest her her | 
full wages, and careth not whether they supply her | 


needs? Assist her to apply them wisely—watch over 


the recklessness with which those of her station fling | 


away health by unnecessary exposure—evidence that 
sympathy in her humble interests which shall cheer 
the cold joylessness of servitude. It needeth not thy 
bounty, it is better told by the accent of kindness—the 


softened disapproval—the cheerful praise, and the ready | 
notice of the languid step and the heavy eye, betoken-. 
ing sadness or disease. If thou hast done all this, then’ 
hath this silent preaching prevailed much; and if thou 
now talkest to her of Him who died upon the cross, 
she will say, “Thou hast ever cared for my good—thou | 
hast given me much testimony of thy love. Weepest. 
thou for my hardness of heart? Surely, then, thou | 


knowest I have need of a Savior.” 

Thus encouraged, thou mayest look around thee yet 
further for thy Father’s work. ‘There is suffering near 
thee, in perhaps its most frequent form—sickness unto 
death hath entered the abode of poverty. Thy wo- 


| as thou listenest to her errand. There is a painful 
flush upon her otherwise pale cheek, that tells—alas! 
alas! for the term—of the shame of poverty. There 
is refinement in her tone and manner—there is senti- 
/ment breaking through the gathered tear that trembles 
but is not permitted to fall on her drooping eyelids. 
| Needs she to say, “I am unused to ask for labor?” 
How distinctly does that shrinking form bespeak one 
all unused to the coarse breath of the world! She hath 
been accustomed to the indulgences and exemptions of 
wealth—to the holy and secluded shelter of protecting 
love—she hath been shielded, like a delicate flower, 
alike from the tempest and the glare of life. What 
hath reduced her to this? It matters not. Death and 
change are for ever busy in every land, and thousands, 
like her, are going forth daily from the halls of wealth, 
and the sheiter of affection, to seek their bread. “God 
in his mercy tempers the wind that blows on the new- 
| shorn lamb.” Cold, cold, and pitiless is the world they 
| are driven forth to encounter. But ihou, my Christian 
| sister, hast thou no robe of love to fling around them? 
| How lookest thou on her who is standing before thee? 
| Rememberest thou that dove only can heal her sorrows? 





man’s heart hath quickly responded to the call, and thy |I see thy heart bleedeth; and perhaps thou thinkest 
hand hath already prepared the comforts thy abundance | anxiously what are her needs, that thou mayest supply 
affords. But thy vocation demands something further. them. But venture not the slightest token of thy open 
Why, O, my Christian sister!—thou who goest forth | charity! The nerves of pride which lay unperceived 
upon thy mission in the name of the crucified Lord— |in her sheltered heart have been all laid bare by the 
why is thy carriage waiting to bear thee to that place ‘storm that tore away its support. Give her but the 


of wretchedness? Wouldst thou that the proud rum- ) employment she seeks—give it at once and confiding- 


ble of its wheels should startle the ear of those who 


are without bread? Let it be put back for a more. 


fitting occasion. Thy feet will be more welcome in 
that miserable abode, bearing the dust or the mire of 
thy walk. And stay yet a moment further. That 


costly dress fitteth not thine errand. Bethink thee! | 
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ly; and stay her yet a littlek—perhaps she is a mother, 
and her little ones are gathered round a cold hearth, 
and her board is empty, and it will suit thy conveni- 
ence better that she take the price now—for it will sub- 
serve thy secret purpose—and the matter should be set- 
tled as a thing of course. And so it is done, and that 
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pale face is already something brighter, and she leaves || the bitter sufferings, the long endurance, the patient 
thee with a lighter step; for He who, for hidden pur- | watchfulness that are her peculiar allotment— 

poses, chasteneth a mother’s heart, so deeply leaves it | “the woman’s tasks, in which her youth, 
mercifully accessible to joy in the slightest means of | Her bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 

giving comfort to her children, And while this brief | Steal from her all unmarked.” 

communion held, hast thou not had the means—with- | But something more even than all these is required in 
out charity—of evidencing a dearer and holier kind- | the life of the Christian mother. She should move 
ness! If thy tones indicated respect and confidence— || among her children with that silent influence which is 
if, observing her weary step, thou drewest her into thy the fulfillment of her calling. She hath, perhaps, rev- 
own room, and strovest, by gentle and winning con- | erently taught them, as their lips “learned from her’s 
verse, to lure her yet a little while to rest—it thou | soft utterance,” the words of prayer. She may have 
leadest the way to remarks fitted to the refinement of |' led them early and often to the sanctuary. She hath 
her former habits, thus tacitly acknowledging thy ap-| bent nightly beside their couch, and taught them to 
preciation of their character—if in all thy wom, nani their young spirits to Him who had drawn 
there was something denoting the Aind of interest | around them the soft curtains of the night. Yet even to 
which the cultivated and sensitive daughter of sorrow | this something must be superadded in her daily walk 
should awaken—then hast thou given comfort. ‘Chou and influence, Her ines may not have fallen in pleas- 
hast left a sense of sympathy on that heart, that shall | unt places, and the weary struggle of life may draw 
soften its proud reserve, and fit it, ere another inter- | heavily upon her strength. Have her work-day cares 
view, for thy further influence. And so thou shalt) ‘disturbed the serenity of her soul?’ Hath her brow, so 
win thy way into its suffering depths, and she herself, | lately bent over them in prayer, attested even the mo- 
learning thy faith from thy works, shall ask thee, | mentary dominance of fretfulness and passion? Then 
“Which is the way to Jesus, whom ¢hy soul loveth,'| hath that prayer faded from their memory, Alas, poor 
for I, too, would find him?” feeble mother! thou forgettest how much dew and sun- 

But while the mission of the female Christian ex- || shine are needed to ripen the germ of piety thou hast 
tends through all the several and remotest relations of || striven to plant in those infant hearts! Awake, O, 
life, among those with whom her lot is most immedi-||thou to whom is given the nurture of the deathless 
ately and permanently cast, its influence should fal] | soul, awake to the intense watchfulness of thy heaven- 
continually, as the dew falleth with a gentle dropping} ly calling! ‘T’remblest thou for, and pleadest thou thy 
through the long watches of the night. In the char-|| insufficiency? Ask for aid at his hands whose eye 
acter of wife and mother, the Christian is called upon ||sleepeth not, nor beholdeth dimly for the darkness, 
yet more solemnly for the exercise of her mission./|Then shall the soft light of thy countenance, as thou 
Yet it is here we witness the most frequent and mourn- | goest to thy allotted tasks, and thy cheerful submission 
ful failure. The tribute which goeth up from her, to untoward circumstances, beholding thy Maker’s will 
heart is here gathered from the minute details, the im-'/in all things, bear continually into the hearts of thy 
palpable manifestations, the slight observances, which, | children thy acknowledgment of thy Lord. The depth 
in their separate offering, by the eye of man, pass by and holiness which the contemplation of their immor- 
all unnoticed. But these lapse one by one from her || tal natures shall impart to thy instinctive love, strength- 
life’s altar, with a stealthy failing, like the sands of the | ening thee to subdue the impulses of a vain fondness, 
glass, and the sun of their odors is not rendered. The | | and bearing thee up with a lofty purpose for their eter- 
sleepless vigilance which they require, the pure faith i in || nal good, shall leave its sense upon their memory. It 
the soul, kept undimmed by the damps of earth, like the | shall rise upon their souls as a distinct image, in long 
fire of the Magian temples, burning on—burning ever— | after years. When thy hand no longer smooths their 
a faithful light to the end—these are perhaps as diflicult || pillow, and ¢hy voice calls them not from its slumbers, 
of attainment as the crown of the martyr. There is a ||in the visions of the night they shall behold thee; and 
sustaining might in the consciousness, however meek, || thy look of love, so full of heavenward teachings, shall 
of great Christian effort. The soul knoweth its trial | solemnize their being. In the haunts of vice, in the 
and its weakness, and it girdeth itself up to its strength. | flush of guilty pleasure, in the forgetfulness of all else 
It trims the lamp of its faith, and calls, in a loud voice, || holy, thou shalt stand beside them with that steadfast 
on Him who will not fail it in its need. But the ordeal | eye, and they shall ask whence comes this power that 
past, and it forgets its Helper—it droopeth wearily, and |is upon my soul, and from whose rebuke I cannot 
sleepeth on its watch. escape ? 

The domestic affections, constituting as they do the|| Perhaps, in thy domestic character, thou hast been 
purest fountains of our human nature, have in them-|| called upon to experience the sharp pang of unrequited 
selves much of a sanctifying influence on woman’s life. || affection, and the bitter, bitter breath of unkindness 
And, not to dwell on the different forms of these affec- || from him upon whom thou hadst poured out the treas- 
tions, answering to all the relations of home, it may be || ures of thy heart’s fondest trust. The husband of thy 
affirmed that a mother’s love especially, the strongest || youth may have forgotten his early vow to cherish, and 
and holiest of earthly impulses, having less alloy of || turned from thee, coldly and mockingly, to the paths 


selfish purpose, can bear her up and sustain her through || of madness and folly. Now, indeed, thou needest the 
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arm of thy Savior! Earth has no support for thee/ 
When thy husband, the father of thy children, for- 
sakest thee, thou canst lean on no other arm save that 
of Jesus. Thou mayest breathe thy sorrows to no 
other ear—thou mayest seek no pity but his. Yet shall 
that be sufficient to sustain thee, and leaning upon the 
arm of thy Beloved, thou shalt still be able, before thy 
children, to give testimony of his loving kindness. | 
Thou hast given the highest manifestation of thy obe- | 
dience to his law of love, in thy daily forgiveness of 
him, thy greatest enemy, whose foot is upon thy heart; 
and beholding this, and drawing in the silent preaching 
of thy uncomplaining life, shall they not go out un- 
harmed from the influence of a father’s example, bear- 
ing in their hearts the germ which shall be “wrought 
to power” in God’s own season?’ For it is said, “ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

Thy mission is finished, and in the language which, 
in the sublime conception of faith and genius,* has 
been given to a sculptured mother, rising through the 
marble of her tomb, thou shalt answer to the call of 
the resurrection, “Here I am, Lord, with the children 
thou gavest me.” 


CHILD'S RELIGION. 

I~ some prosperous inroads that the Syrians, under 
Naaman’s conduct, have made into the land of Israel, 
a little maid is taken captive; she shall attend on Naa- 
man’s wife, and shall suggest to her mistress the mirac- 
ulous cures of Elisha. A small chink may serve to 
let in much light; her report finds credit in the court, 
and begets both a letter from the king, and a journey | 
of his peer. While the Syrians thought of nothing 
but their booty, they bring happiness to the house of 
Naaman: the captivity of a poor Hebrew girl is a 
means to make the greatest lord of Syria a subject to 
God. It is good to acquaint our children with the 
works of God, with the praises of his prophets. Little 
do we know how they may improve this knowledge, 
and whither they may carry it; perhaps the remotest 
nations may light their candle at their coal, even the 
weakest intimations may not be neglected; a child, a 
servant, a stranger may say that which we may bless 


God to have heard.— Bishop Hall. 
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A MOTHER’S TENDERNESS. 





How little do we appreciate a mother’s tenderness | 
while living! How heedless are we, in childhood, of | 
all her anxieties and kindness! But when she is dead | 
and gone; when the cares and coldness of the world | 
come withering to our hearts; when we learn how | 
hard it is to find true sympathy, how few love us for) 
ourselves, how few will befriend us in our misfortunes ; | 
then it is that we think of the mother we have lost. 


Original. 
THE METAPHYSICIAN.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue altar scene described in the preceding number, 
may seem to the reader extravagant even for a camp 
meeting. If so, we will not dispute the point. Say it 
was extravagant; or, in other words, that there was 
more excitement manifested than was philosophically 
necessary to secure the moral results which followed. 
In the case of such admission, why was not Mr. L. 
offended and repulsed? As he had heard them de- 
scribed, and as his imagination had pictured them, he, 
above all men, had lothed these disorders. What could 
'suddenly have made over his nice sense of propriety— 
his faste—to an approving, or at least to a sympathetic 
interest in these “wild” proceedings? That a state of 
mind had occurred to him, differing from all he con- 
ceived possible in such circumstances, is indisputable. 
How happened it?’ He had neither sought nor avoid- 
ed it; for even its possibility had never once occurred 
to him. As the trout the angler’s bait, he had ap- 
proached the place without suspicion that any thing 
was there, except a little food for vulgar levity or in- 
|quisitive curiosity. T’wo hours had scarcely passed, 
‘and he had experienced a solemn conviction of the 
error of this opinion. He was now in moral duresse. 
| With a bearded hook in his jaws, his mind seemed to 
be plunging all round about, vainly seeking disentan- 
glement, while every fitful effort heightened the torture 
of his conscience, and increased the force of its mis- 
givings. 

Will it be charged that this was a morbid state of 
mind? Descend, then, from the genus to the species, 
and define this morbid state. What passion was dis- 
Mr. L. was not a coward, 








eased ? He had no predis- 

He had heard, 
‘from childhood up, the most moving descriptions of 
the woe and wail of undone souls. These, though 
enforced with appeals of chastened eloquence well 
adapted to his mental susceptibilities, had produced no 
saving influence. Yet amidst scenes which 
seemed only calculated to provoke his quick disgust, 
or move his mind to merriment, he was “pricked in 
the heart.” Was it not by the Holy Spirit ? 

The frame of Mr. L.’s mind can scarcely be de- 
It was nearest to a state of wonder. He 
'had no longer any fixed opinions in regard to what he 
now first saw, namely, the “disorders of Methodism.” 
The confusion of his mind set afloat all bis precon- 
ceived views of religion. 


/position to religious apprehensions. 


now, 


scribed. 


This confusion arose from 
He was smitten. And the 
blow had reached and wounded “the inward parts.” 
Had he been questioned, he could not have explained 
either the source or the seat of the disorder—nor how, 
nor perhaps why he was pained. But whatever he 
might or might not have answered, the uneasiness of 


the stirrings of his heart. 





* Tomb of Madame Langhan. | 





| * Continued from page 104. 
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his mind could not be concealed. ‘The Doctor saw it, 
and, though hardened, he was not uninterested to see 
the sharer of his pleasures so taken by surprise. For 
once he was truly in a dissatisfied—it might be said— 
a serious mood. “For once,” we say; because serious- 
ness was neither his habit, nor his tendency. This an 
observing stranger would easily have inferred from his 
expressive physiognomy. On his face were so plainly 
pictured the mischiefs of his heart, that it was difficult 
to behold him and not divine his temper. He was full 
of wit, and sophistry, and guile. None knew better 
how to play a part, and to conceal the hand that played 
it—none knew better how to enjoy the ripening plot. 
He had a vigorous, perverted intellect. In religion he 
was, by turns, every thing, and, of course, at heart 
nothing. He discarded revelation, ridiculed devotion, 
and presumed that God (if God there were) was busy 
enough about his own affairs, without “impertinently 
interrupting the quiet and pleasures of mankind.” He 
dreaded no such “impolite and troublesome interfer- 
ence.” He presumed Deity was not so “consummate 
a tyrant that he would create corrupt or sinful beings 
merely to torture them in hell.” 

The Doctor had not always been so reckless of re- 
ligion. His youthful cogitations were by turns some- 
what devout; but he suffered his growing passions— 
not his reason—to remodel his pliant creed. His heart 
had ministered moral poison to his brain, till both were 
charged with the infection. One result was the loss of 
all philanthropic sympathies—a dreadful hardening of 
the heart. This had increased upon him in the pro- 
gress of his life, till he had nearly become a stranger to 
pathetic states of mind; so that when propriety de- 
manded it, his countenance was reluctant to put on a 
At this time his humor faltered of | 
But his features were more com- 


shade of gravity. 
its own free accord, 
ical from the opposite and mixed emotions they be- 





trayed. That archness, so habitual, still lurked, as it) 
were, in the corners of his face, while the unwelcome | 


graver sympathies, which were “pilgrims and stran-| 


i 
i 


the protecting statute should be read, and the congre- 
gation warned against disorderly behavior. Mr. L. 
was called upon to execute this service. He declined. 
But the invitation was repeated in a very urgent man- 
ner, and the Doctor adding his solicitations, and offer- 
ing to “stand by him,” he assented, 

A horn gave a few loud blasts, and in a short time 
the songs and prayers were hushed. Mr. L., with his 
companion and the preachers, ascended the stand, and 
sat where he had an opportunity to observe the regula- 
tions for public worship. ‘Throngs of people were 
gathering from all directions, and silently dropping into 
their seats, ‘heir eyes were generally directed toward 
the stand. Mr. L. thought that he himself was the 
object of universal and inquiring observation. Some 
mistook him for a preacher just arrived; but many 
knew him, and others had received hints as to his real 
character, and his dislike of camp meetings. Not 
knowing what could be his errand in the stand, they 
watched him, of course, with inquisitive curiosity. He 
was not in a state of mind to overlook this demonstra- 
tion. He felt a certain moral nakedness within him 
which rendered these prying glances unacceptable. He 
moved backward on his seat, which was crowded, and 
partially screened himself behind the person of the 
Doctor. But he still grew more and more uneasy and 
embarrassed, till he seemed like a culprit at the grand 
assize, brought forth and exposed to the whole universe, 

At the very crisis of this inconvenient state he was 
told to “proceed.” ‘The assembly was now waiting in 
perfect order and stillness. With a paper containing 
|a lease of the ground, and a volume of the New York 
| statutes, Mr. L. advanced to the front of the stand, and 
with a perturbation which was manifest to all, proceed- 
led to explain the legal rights of the worshipers, and the 
liabilities of those who should disturb them. 


| The embarrassment of Mr. L. was, perhaps, the re- 





‘mote means of his conversion. It surprised many, and 
was ascribed at once by a large proportion of the pious 


(to incipient conviction. What followed? While he 


. © . . . « « fi 
gers” in his bosom, seemed to be timidly invading his || stood before them a mark for the arrow, hundreds of 
° e ° i] e . . ° 
heart, and spreading their half unfurled banners over | prayers ascended to God in his behalf. For the inci- 
his resisting, agitated countenance. Happy for him| dents of that hour Mr. L. was heard, in after life, to 





(for he died a hopeless death) had he then resigned | 
himself to the wooings of the Spirit! 

Mr. L. was not regardless of the Doctor’s manner; | 
for his pride was interested to find in the bosom of his’ 


| praise God. 


| 
| 


But to conclude:—Mr. L.’s views of camp meet- 


ings were known abroad. The irreligious, of course, 


surmised that he would speak professionaily, while in 


obdurate, infidel companion, such emotions as had sud-|| his private feelings he would condemn “such delu- 


denly sprung up within his own. 
shade of slight concern spread along the lines of the 
Doctor’s changing countenance, it gave Mr. L. lively | 
satisfaction. Little was said by either. The crisis was’ 
on one side too painful for metaphysics, and on the) 
other too grave for wit and ridicule. 

Whether the scene at the altar be deemed extrava- | 
gant or not, a strange concern about religion was spread | 


abroad amongst the people. It checked the rudeness) 


Of course, when a | sions.” 


It is not to be supposed that he himself premed- 
itated any grave defense of camp meetings. He pro- 
posed to expound the statute and retire from observa- 
tion. But as he proceeded he grew confident, and 
went on to say that this was his debut upon a camp 
ground, that he had looked for repulsive exhibitions, 
but that the very things which, in description, had dis- 
gusted him, appeared inoffensive to the eye. He then 


spake to the disorderly, assuring them that “he who 





of impiety, and hushed all profane disorder, It now | 

2 I 
seemed that the restraints of law were needless; but to | 
make the matter absolutely sure, it was concluded that | 





had the cowardice to interrupt these solemnities was 
too mean to be cursed by any decent man.” 
(To be coniinued.) 
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TRUE greatness is not the exclusive possession of | 


any one age or nation, It is often found under cir- | 
cumstances and in situations where we least of all | 


expect to find it. And it frequently attains to the 
highest point of human perfection where it has been 


compelled to struggle amid the greatest obstacles. [n- | 


deed, it is probable that the adverse circumstances with 


which it has often been compelled to contend have ex- | 


erted the greatest influence in developing those ele- 
ments which constitute its essential character. If we 
review the history of the truly great men of any one 
age or people, we shall generally find a very large ma- 
jority of them have been compelled to struggle with 


the greatest difficulties in achieving that which has ren- | 


dered them immortal. And, generally, those very diffi- 
culties have made those who contended with them 


what they are. The genius and true greatness of a) 


Franklin might have slept in eternal night had he been 


born an heir to wealth and titled dignity. The same | 


remark might be made of a very large majority of the 
bright stars which compose the constellation of Amer- | 
ican greatness. And the same is true—although, per- 
haps, not to the same extent—when we take into con- 
sideration the whole field of human excellence. So 
true is it that the school of adversity has furnished to 
the world her brightest ornaments and her noblest sons. 

A remarkable illustration of this is found in the his- 
tory of one of the brightest ornaments of the Grecian | 
constellation—Socnratres. Born of poor, and, in the | 








oufficient excellence to enjoy a place in the citadel at 
Athens. Upon the death of his father he was left with 
/a small inheritance, worth about eighty minw, ($1,400.) 
| Of this small amount he was soon deprived by the dis- 
honesty of a relation whom his father had appointed to 
‘manage the son’s affairs after his own death. Thus 
left entirely to his own resources he was compelled to 
labor in Athens for his support. But his mind was not 
to be confined within the narrow limits of an artist's 
studio. He had within him a soul which was panting 
for knowledge, and whose longings seemed to increase 
with every difficulty which was thrown in his way. 
This burning desire for knowledge led him to devote 
| every leisure moment he could command to the study 
jof philosophy, a term which, as then used, compre- 
‘hended almost the whole cycle of human learning. 
His diligence and perseverance in thus employing those 
moments which others spent in ignoble pleasure or 
idleness arrested the attention of a wealthy citizen by 
|the name of Crito. Becoming acquainted with him, 
} and admiring his ingenious disposition and distinguished 
abilities, he took the young artist under his patronage, 
jand intrusted him with the education of his children, 
The opportunities which, by this means, Socrates en- 
| | Joy ed of attending the public lectures of the most emi- 
nent philosophers of that day so far increased his thirst 
after wisdom that he determined to relinquish his occu- 
pation and every prospect of emolument which that 
! might afford, in order to devote himself entirely to his 
| favorite pursuit, He attached himself to the most em- 
|| inent instructors of the day in the different departments 
| of knowledge, where his mind greedily drank in all of 
jtrath which could be derived from such shallow and 


i] 


|corrupted fountains. Thus instructed in philosophy, 


world’s estimation, of ignoble parentage, compelled to | geometry, eloquence, poetry, and music, Socrates ap- 
find a subsistence by the labor of his own hands, and || peared in Athens under the respectable characters of a 
doomed to struggle all the way through’ life with ad- | good citizen and a true philosopher. In the long strug- 
verse influences, he, by his own efforts, became one of ele which soon afterward commenced between Athens 
the most distinguished men of his age, and, in truth, and Sparta, he was called to take up arms in behalf of 
of all time. 
the soundest precepts in morality which ever emanated | nalized himself by the utmost coolness and courage in 
from uninspired lips. And from him—a heathen phi- | the midst of danger. 

losopher—did the distinguished Dr. Paley derive the | At the age of sixty he was, for the first time, called 


To him is the world indebted for some of his country’s rights. In several engagements he sig- 


outlines and all the essential characteristics of his im- ito serve the state in a civil capacity, having been elect- 
mortal work on Natural Theology. A mere sketch of ‘ed to the senate of five hundred. Here he manifested 


his life and manner of communicating truth as a teach- | 
er of philosophy is all we shall attempt in the present | 


article, 
Socrates was born at Alopece, a village near Athens, 


that firm adherence to right which made him the object 
of hatred to the enemies of his country, and even fear 
‘to the more timid of its friends, 

| After the overthrow of the Athenian democracy, and 





in the year B. C, 469. His father, whose name was || while that state was under the cruel dynasty of the 
Sophronicus, was a statuary, and his mother, Phana- | thirty tyrants, we find him still the same unintimidated, 
rete, a midwife. Young Socrates, contrary to his own || unyielding friend of right and justice, constantly seek- 
inclinations, was brought up to the same profession as | ing the highest good of all. Yet such was the man 
his father, in which he became somewhat skilled. But } whom, after the re-establishment of the democracy, the 
his mind longed for some higher pursuits. While en- | Athenians tried, and condemned to drink the fatal hem- 
gaged in his business, and while yet young, he made a ||lock. The principal charges brought against him were 
group of the habited Graces, which were deemed of | those of neglecting the popular religion, and of cor- 








* Macias, given, in this number, “The Death of Socrates, "| |rupting the youth of the city. These charges, o> 
some notice of his life and opinions will be satisfactory to our | tained as they were by valid evidence, were, however, 
| sufficient to secure his death by the popular vote. The 


readers.—Ep. 
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thrilling scenes connected with that mournful event our 
limits, at present, forbid us to enter upon. It is suffi- 
cient to remark that the principles of eternal truth 
which he had discovered by the dim light of nature, 
and which he had fearlessly followed through life, pro- 
duced that calmness and tranquility in his death to 
which the vicious are strangers. But Socrates was a 
heathen. Whether the grace of Christ ever extends 
to such cases as his, or whether such as he could be 
sanctified and saved through the merits of an atone- 
ment to him unknown, are questions which require 
for their solution the omniscience of Jehovah. In his 
hands we leave him, confidently believing that he will 
do all things right. 

In the life of Socrates are many characteristics upon 
which the eye of truth-and philanthropy delights to 
rest. In him disinterestedness and benevolence shine 
forth conspicuously. As an example of the former, it 
is related of him, that in an engagement in the Thra- 
cian expedition, in which he saw Alcibiades, whom he 
accompanied during the expedition, “falling down, 
wounded, he advanced to defend him, and saved both 
him and his arms, and then, with the utmost generosi- 
ty, entreated the judges to give the prize of valor, al- 
though justly his own due, to the young Alcibiades.” 
Of his benevolence and philanthropy his whole public 
life was an illustration. Seeing the manner in which 
the professed instructors of the people imparted false 
ideas, and those which, in many instances, were highly 
injurious to the morals of the community, he devoted 
himself to the great work of imparting correct knowl- 
edge. In fact, he well deserves the distinctive and dis- 
tinguished appellation of the “Farner or PurLoso- 
poy.” Unlike his illustrious successors in the depart- 


ment of philosophy—Aristotle, Plato, and others—he)} 


had no distinct system which bears his name. ‘The 


Socratic system, as it is sometimes called, consisted | 
more in the manner of conveying truth than in the} 


truths conveyed. Socrates mingled with the rzorLe 


themselves whom he wished to benefit. He did not} 


assume the character of a public lecturer, but wherever 
he went it was his great business to disseminate truth. 
« Looking upon the whole city of Athens as his school, 
and all who were disposed to lend their attention as 


his pupils, he seized every occasion of communicating |, 
moral wisdom to his fellow citizens.” It was his cus-} 
tom to visit in the morning the places of public resort, | 


at noon to appear in the market places or the courts of 
law, and to spend the rest of the day in such places as 
he would be most likely to meet with the greatest num- 


ber of men. The method of instruction which Socra-! 
tes pursued was characterized by eminent simplicity.|, 


His general method was interrogatory. He first pro- 
posed some question of a general nature, and from that 
proceeded, without any intimation of his design, till the 
person with whom he was conversing was led to some 


new and unforeseen conclusion which previous admis-| 


sions prevented him from escaping. This manner of 
argumentation was pursued most successfully by the 
late Chief Justice Marshall. It is related of him, that 


! 











in giving any legal decision, he laid his premises so far 
back that no one could tell on which side his opinion 
could be found, and therefore felt no hesitancy in as- 
senting to the proposed truth. But when assent was 
given to the first proposition, no one who followed him 
could resist the conclusion to which he arrived. Such 
was the method of Socrates. 

We have already stated that Paley’s Natural Theol- 
ogy was founded upon a discourse of Socrates on the 
| nature of the Deity held with Aristodemos. As the 
| argument is exceedingly beautiful as well as important, 
and as it well illustrates the manner of Socrates in im- 
parting knowledge, we shall close this article with a 
translation of it as found in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
of Socrates. 

“Learning that he (Aristodemos) neither sacrificed 
to the gods, nor used divination, but ridiculed those do- 
ing so: 

“ «Tell me, Aristodemos,’ said he, ‘are there are any 
among men whom you admire for their excellence? 

“ ¢ Certainly,’ replied the other. 

“«¢ And who are they? mention their names.’ 

“<« For epic poetry I admire Homer above every oth- 
er; for dithyrambic Milanippides; Sophocles for trage- 
dy; Polykleitos for statuary, and Zeuxis for painting. 

“<Do those making images devoid of sense and mo- 
tion appear more worthy of your admiration than those 
| making living, intelligent, and active beings? 
| “Truly, by far those making living beings, if they 
_made them by design, and not by accident (chance.)’ 
| *But of those things that afford no conjecture why 
‘they exist, and of those that are certainly useful, which 
'do you suppose to be the work of chance, and which 
of design ?” 

“¢Indeed, those that are useful declare themselves 
plainly to be the works of design.’ 

“ «Therefore, does not He who made men at the be- 
ginning, seem to you to have bestowed upon them, for 
useful purposes, each of those things by which they 
acquire knowledge ?—the eyes, that they may see those 
things which can be seen—the ears, that they may 
hear what can be heard? Indeed, of what use would 
odors be to us, unless nostrils had also been given? 
And what perception would there be of sweet things 
and sour, and of all the pleasures arising from the 
taste, unless the tongue had produced these ideas? 

“«¢ Moreover, does not this appear to you a work of 
‘design, viz., the protecting of the sight, since it is very 
delicate, with eyelids like doors which open when there 
is any occasion for using it, and close during sleep? 
and that even the winds may not injure it, the provi- 
ding of eyelashes like a seive, and the guarding of 
those parts above the eyes with eyebrows, in the man- 
ner of eaves, so that not even the sweat may“fnjure 
them? and that the ear is capable of receiving all 
sounds, but is never filled? that the front teeth in all 
animals are adapted to cut their food, and the back 








| teeth, receiving it from these, to masticate it? * * * 
These things, made with such evidence of forethought, 


do you esteem as works of chance or design? 
3 
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«“<Truly,’ replied he, ‘to one considering them thus, 
these things verily seem the work of some wise and 
benevolent agent.’ 

«“«¢The producing, also, a love of children—the im- 
planting in the mother a desire to nourish her off- 
spring—and in those nourished the greatest desire of 
life, and the greatest fear of death?’ 

“ «Certainly, these animated beings appear to be the 
mechanism of some one possessed of wisdom and fore- 
ae FF: F* 

“ «And do you think that these worlds, so immense, | 
and infinite in number, move in such perfect order | 
without pre-arrangement ?” 

“«No, indeed; yet I do not see the gods as authors | 
of things which now exist.’ 

“Nor do you see your own mind, which is the mis-| 
tress of your body; therefore, with equal propriety, | 
you may say that you do nothing by design, but every | 





thing by accident.’ 

“Then said Aristodemos, ‘Certainly, Socrates, I do} 
not despise the Deity, but I consider him too exalted to| 
need my service.’ 

“¢Therefore, by as much as he is exalted above the | 
need of your service, by so much should he be hon-) 
ored.’ 

“ «Be assured that if I could think the gods cared in | 
any degree for men I would not neglect them.’ | 

“*«Do you not, then, suppose, that they cared for 
man, who at the first caused man alone, of all living! 
animals, to walk erect (and this erect position gives) 
him the power of seeing farther beyond him, of behold-| 
ing those things which are above him, and exposes him | 
to less danger,) and who have also given him eyes, 
ears, and mouth? Have they given feet to reptiles, | 
which afford only the power of locomotion, but to man 
have added hands, which perform the greatest number | 
of useful acts, and by the use of which we are far more | 
blest than they ? 

«<«Of all the animals possessing a tongue, the gods 
have made that of man only capable of articulating | 
sounds, and to signify to one another whatever we may h 
wish. | 

«“¢Yet it was not enough to the Divinity to have| 
provided for the body, but (which is by far the greatest | 
act) he has also created in man a most excellent mind. | 


| 
| 





| 


ing received all that is valuable in both, think that the 


gods feel no interest in you? 


* ” * * * * 


« «Come, now, learn that your mind, which is within 
you, manages your body as it pleases. ‘Therefore, it is 
proper to suppose that the intelligence in every one so 
orders all things as may appear, upon the whole, pleas- 
ant; and it is not proper to suppose that your eye can 
survey many stadia, but that the eye of the Divinity 
cannot at one glance see all things, or that your mind 
can reflect upon things near at hand, or upon those in 
Egypt, or in Sicily, and that the mind of the Divinity 
is not competent to exercise its care upon all things at 
the same time. 

“<«Tf, therefore, having rendered assistance to your 
fellow men, you can distinguish those willing to render 
assistance in return, and having manifested kindness, 
you can discover those willing to reciprocate, and hav- 
ing mingled in councils you can discern the prydent, 
so, also, by serving, you may make trial of the gods, 
and you will know the Divinity, that he is abundantly 
able at the same time to see all things, and to hear all 
things, and to be everywhere present, and that they* 
exercise their watchful care over all.’ ” 
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THE TONGUE. 

Ir has been well observed, that the tongue discovers 
the state of the mind, no less than that of the body; 
but, in either case, before the philosopher or the physi- 
cian can judge, the patient must open his mouth. Some 
men envelop themselves in such an impenetrable cloak 
of silence, that the tongue will afford us no symptoms 
of the temperament of the mind. Such taciturnity, 
indeed, is wise if they are fools, but foolish if they are 
wise; and the only method to form a judgment of these 
mutes, is narrowly to observe when, where, and how 
they smile. It shows much more stupidity to be grave 
at a good thing, than to be merry at a bad one; and of 
all ignorance, that which is silent is the least productive, 
for praters may suggest an idea if they cannot start one. 


AY Bt 


TRIALS. 
A Cuaristran without trials would be like a mill 


The mind of what other animal has ever perceived the } without wind or water; the contrivance and design of 
existence of the gods who perform the greatest and! the wheel-work within-side would be unnoticed and 
noblest actions? What tribe of animated existence, | unknown, without something to put it in motion with- 
other than man, worships the gods? What mind is |! out. Nor would our graces grow, unless they were 
more capable than the human to provide, before-hand, | called into exercise; the trials and difficulties we meet 
against hunger, or thirst, or cold, or heat, or to ward) with not only prove, but also strengthen the graces of 
off disease, or to protect the strength of the body, or | the Spirit. If a person were always to sit still, he 


, ' i : , 
to acquire knowledge? or what more capable of re-| would probably soon lose the power of moving his 
membering whatever it may hear, or see, or learn? 


limbs at last; but by walking and working he becomes 
«<Ts it not very evident to you that, next to the gods, || strong and active-—Rev. J. Newton. 

men exist, surpassing naturally all other animals, both | 

in body and mind? No one, having the body of an|| * Throughout this discussion Socrates speaks of the Divinity 


a thei Hi Fi ldd eden tos || (Theion) and the gods (Theoz) interchangeably ; but by the for- 
ox and the intelligence of a man, could do wha i mer we are to understand the Supreme Existence, and by the 





pleased. Nor can any animal, possessing hands, but | latter subordinate existences belonging to the celestial hierar- 
destitute of mind, accomplish more. But do you, hav- || chy. 
3 
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Original. 
APOSTASY. 
“In differing creeds, whatever faults we see, 
Yet the worst error is,—apostasy.” 


In all this wide world of sin and suffering, there 
can be no more soul-saddening sight to the Chris- 
tian believer—one who feels his own heart warming, | 
and his pathway brightening, as he approaches Jor- 
dan—than to meet with an aged fellow-mortal, gifted 


|van, loaded camels with rich presents for the Arabs, 
and explored every part of Syria. She sojourned at 
| Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, Balbec and Palmyra. 
“It was at this latter place,” says Lamartine, “that 
the numerous tribes of wandering Arabs assembled, 
and charmed with her beauty, her grace and her splen- 
dor, proclaimed her Queen of Palmyra. ‘They gave 
|to her firmans, by which it was agreed by them that 
| every European who received her protection should 
pass unmolested and secure through the Desert, and 





and influential, and with the frosts of time gather- 
ing about his head, who is yet living without hope | 
and without God in the world! And the picture be- | 
comes still more painful when this is an individual 
who has once known the true and living way of ape | 
proach unto God; but who, having departed from the | 
simplicity of the faith once delivered to the saints, | 
and having followed the new lights of philosophy, 


| 


(falsely so called,) is at last left on the very shores | 


of time to his own delusions, uncertain and uncon- 


cerned about all beyond. 


Such an one the pious Lamartine met with in his 


travels in the east, in the person of Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. ‘he reader will remember that she was an/ 
[nglish lady of birth, talent and beauty, and niece 
to the statesman Pitt. After the d 
this lady left England to travel over Europe; and be- 


ing young, and possessing many attractions, she was 


eath of her uncle, 


| 
courted and admired wherever she moved, and was | 
sought in marriage by many distinguished men; but} 
she rejected them all, manifesting no preference for | 
any individual of them; her affections having been | 
given, as is said, in early life, to a British officer. 

She was accompanied abroad by several friends, 
male and female; and after having spent some years 
in traveling, they all embarked, with a numerous train 
of attendants, for Constantinople. Here they remain- 
ed several years, living in the greatest luxury of that 
luxurious city, which at length they left for Syria in 
an English vessel, in which was embarked the greater 
part of her fortune. The ship was overtaken by a 
storm in the Bay of Macri, on the coast of Caramani, 
near the Island of Rhodes, and a few rods from the 
shore she struck the rocks and went to pieces, and all 
Lady Hester 
escaped upon a wreck of the vessel, on a small, unin- 


her treasures were buried in the deep. 


habited island, where she remained twenty-four hours, 
without food or aid. She was at length found by some 
fishermen, who were in search of the remains of the 
wreck, They brought her into Rhodes, where, having 
made herself known to the English consul at that 
place, she got temporary relief. She subsequently re- 
turned to England, and nothing discouraged by her dis- 
asters and her losses, she collected the remains of her 
fortune, and again set sail for Syria, where she arrived 
in safety. She fixed herself in its environs, and set 
herself to the task of learning the Arab language, of 
which she soon became perfect mistress; and after 
having become familiarized with the manners and cus- 


\} 


| . . . . * 
be permitted to visit the ruins of Palmyra, provided 


‘they pledged themselves to pay a certain tribute.” And 


‘this contract was still respected when Lamartine was 
‘there, although a long time had elapsed since its for- 
' mation, and Lady Hester had retired from public life. 
In one of her pilgrimages she narrowly escaped being 
‘carried off by a hostile tribe of Arabs. ‘To a casual, 
though timely warning, and to the fleetness of her 
Arabian horse, she owed her escape. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


After leading a wandering life for several years, she 


| finally setiled herself in an almost inaccessible solitude 
Ht . . . 
‘on one of the mountains of Lebanon, near ancient 


| Sidon. 
‘dens in the Turkish st 
| of fortification, adorned them with sculptures, water- 
jets, and marble gutters, &c.; she formed alcoves of 


Here she built houses, created artificial gar- 
yle, surrounded them with a sort 


! the lemon, the olive, and fig trees ; and being surround- 
jed by a numerous retinue of Arab and European 


friends, and a host of slaves, she lived in perfectly 
oriental splendor. At length her fortune was ex; 
hausted, her friends fell off, or died, and she was left 
alone in her solitude. 

Lady Hester had been educated in the doctrines of 
the Established Church of England, and when she left 
that country was a firm believer in all that it inculcates. 
Although she was a woman of strong mind, she was 
weak in principle; and it appears that she had no 
sooner got beyond the pale of her own Church than 
her faith became entirely unsettled, and she seems to 
have taken, from time to time, the line of whatever 
religion in her various wanderings she had become as- 
sociated with, and out of all of them to have com- 
pounded one of her own—a jargon of idle ceremonials, 
of unintelligible mysteries, and of jarring creeds—until 
shade after shade her mind darkened into utter night, 
and she became equally charitable to Jews, ‘Turks and 
infidels. She threw aside the volume of inspiration, 
forsook the God who had preserved her on the deep, 
who guarded her in all her wande1ings, and saved her 
from the hostile Arabs; and she turned from the wor- 
ship of this gracious Being, to consult the stars, and to 
become a believer in all the wonders of astrology, and 
was, as we have said, finally merged in the enthusiasm 
of her own character, and the superstitious delusions 
of those about her; and when Lamartine visited her 
in 1837 she was nearly sixty years of age, broken in 
health and spirits, but still clinging to her heathen 
notions, She had adopted the costume of the coun- 
try—in the girdle of her tunic she wore a dagger. He 











toms of the country, she organized a numerous cara- 
Vou. IL—18 


had some religious conversation with her, which, as a 
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woman of breeding she permitied, but evidently con-\ her daughter die? No; she had heard of the mighty 
sidered as evidence of superstitious weakness on his\| works and unbounded compassion of Christ, and hop- 
ing against hope, she prostrates herself before him and 





part; and freely confessed to him that she herself “cared 
for none of these things.” And although the good prays, “* Lord help me.” Whata prayer! How short, 
Lamartine was probably not allowed to pray with her,|| and yet how full of meaning and of faith! “Lord 
doubtless the pious aspiration arose in his heart fur “help me.” How suitable to poor helpless mortality ! 
her, that the light of the Spirit might break upon her There was help no where else; she trusted she would 
poor benighted soul before death. But her offended | yet find it in the “Son of David.” Was such a prayer 
Maker seems to have “let her alone;” for a later | ever uttered without moving the heart of the Savior? 
traveler in that region informs us that she died “ under | Will not mercy say, “ Arise and go, thy daughter liv- 
the cloud,” and that with her last breath she ordered eth?’ ‘The mother, in breathless expectation, awaits 
from her stable her Arabian horses—two animals of | the answer. Does it not seem to be putting her faith 
superior breed, which she had kept for years awaiting | to too severe a trial, when Jesus says, “It is not meet 
her last hour; one of them she intended for the Mes- | to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs?” 
siah, whom she expected personally, aud the other was| Will not every ray of hope be now extinguished, and 
for herself; and when she felt death approaching she | the gloominess of despair prevent all further effort? 
ordered ther to be made ready, and in the firm belief | Yea, will not resentment be aroused, when she hears 
of this absurd fable, half pantheistic, half eimnak the Gentiles compared to dogs, while the Jews are 
she expired! What a lesson to proud humanity!) spoken of as children? Thus short-sighted man might 
And here I would remark, strange as it may seem, | view it, but not thus the omniscient Jehovah. Jesus 
that strong minds are more apt to be led astray in this | knew her faith, and he wished to draw it forth for our 
particular than those less gifted; for, confiding in their | example, that those who seek the mercy of God in all 
own strength, they specu/a/e, whilst the more simple. ages may not despair. Instead of rising in anger, or 
trust. And so, they are “in wandering mazes lost.” | in hopelessness to depart, a ray of hope dawned upon 
C, A. B. ! her heart from the very words of the refusal. “ Truth 

| Lord,” she replies, “but the dogs may eat of the crumbs 

} that fall from the children’s table.” “O! woman,” said 
Original. | Jesus, “great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou 
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As Jesus on one occasion visited the coasts of ‘T'yre 
and Sidon, a certain woman cried to him to have)! 
mercy on her daughter, who was “grievously vexed | 
with a devil.” This was a Gentile woman, a Syro- 
phenecian; but she was a mother, and appears to have 
felt all a mother’s affection for her daughter. The 
brief history of the evangelist does not inform us 
whether she was rich or poor, honored by the world, 
or humble and unknown. We have, however, an 
account of her earnest, persevering prayer, and her 
steadfast faith, which are matters of much greater im-| 
portance. She had an afflicted daughter, over whom she 
watched with the deepest solicitude; for affliction only 
strengthens maternal attachment. Must her daughter 
die? was there no hope, no remedy! Yes, she heard 
of Jesus, the promised Messiah of the Jews. The 
fame of his miracles had filled the land, and none, 
she learned, had been turned away from him unblest. 
She heard with joy that he was in her neighborhood, 
and pressing her way to him she cried, “ Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, thou son of David, for my daughter 
is grievously vexed with a devil.” But what must 
have been her grief and mortification when “Jesus 
answered not a word.” “Alas!” perhaps she thought, 
“T am a poor Gentile, he will not attend to my prayer.” 
The disciples interposed, and besought the Lord to 
bless her and send her away. Hope again springs) 
up in the poor mother’s heart; but it was soon to be 
chilled by the discouraging answer, “I am not sent! 


| 
| 








but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Will) 


. . ° | 
she not now give up in utter despair, and return to see 
3 


wilt.” The joyful mother returned to embrace her 
daughter, who ‘*was made whole from that very hour.” 
Blessed Jesus! thou art no respecter of persons; 
but the wretched and the disconsolate, the vile and 
the guilty, may come to thee in the confident expecta- 
tion of finding mercy and pardon. ‘Though the bles- 
sing should seem to be delayed, thou hast taught that 
“men should pray always and not faint,” for thou art 
“exalted a Prince and a Savior, to give repentance and 
forgiveness of sins.” J. M. M. 


a Stee — 


FAMILY LOVE. 

Tue spirit of family is the second soul of humanity. 
Modern legislators have too often forgotten this. ‘They 
think only of nations and individuals. ‘They omit the 
family, that only source of a pure and healthy popula- 
tion; the sanctuary of traditions and manners, in which 
all the social virtues acquire fresh vigor. Legislation, 
ever since the introduction of Christianity, has been 
barbarous in this respect. It repulses man from the 
spirit of family, instead of encouraging it in him, It in- 
terdicts, to one half of mankind, wife, child, the posses- 
sion of ahome ora field. It owes these blessings to all 
as soon as they arrive at manhood. It ought to have in- 
terdicted them only to culprits. A family is society in 
miniature; but it is that society in which the laws are 
natural, because they are sentiments. ‘To interdict a 
man from the possession of family comforts, should have 
been the greatest reprobation, the last punishment of the 
law. It should have been the only bane of death inflict- 
‘ed by a humane and Christian iegislation.— Lamartine. 
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Original. | for amusement, or smile upon the gamester, may:she 
THE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN. not expect to find herself, sooner or later, the victim of 
— the gaming mania, and a homeless and deserted wo- 
BY MRS. WILBER. | man; for heavy is the penalty which rests upon the 
wate | mover of the dice. If she welcome the duelist with 
Wonman’s influence was coeval with her existence. the heart’s emblem of sunshine, can she expect those 
When our first parents roamed sinless through the fra-| I dear as her own soul will pass this ordeal of principle 
grant bowers of Eden, the tempter availed himself of | unscathed ? 
that influence to bring misery and woe upon all suc-|| “I would not dare to meet my own wife, if I did 
ceeding generations. It has left its impress on every } not demand life for insulted honor,” said a man of 
nation; its marks are visible in every clime. On the | influence; “and I papa be ashamed of a husband who 
feitile plains of the Nile it moved a hard and regal | did not demand it,” echoed his companion at the fire- 
heart to mercy; and the scarcely perceptible ruins of | side. ‘There was a son present who treasured up these 
Carthage still bear the traces of her influence amid | seeming heroic sentiments; and in a few brief months 
their desolation. In classic Greece the “bring your | that mother’s heart was wrung with unutterable an- 
shield, or be borne upon it,” from woman’s lips, made | guish, by the intelligence that her son had fallen in 
a nation of soldiers, while her precepts in Italy made || a duel in a far distant land. “She sowed to the 
every soldier capable of being a genera!. It is seen in | wind, and reaped the whirlwind.” ‘My son can re- 
the frozen regions of the north, and on the sunny | sent an insult to his dignity as soon as any gentleman, 
plains of the south. We read it on Iceland’s ice-bound | and will have revenge too,” said a lady in the presence 
coast by the light of her burning Hecla. Devotions lof several children of her acquaintance. ‘The germ of 
flame is there kindled by the hearth-stone ; it warms strife was there encouraged, which doubtless will cause 
the heari of the poor fisherman, as he casts his net | blood and tears to flow freely from the dying and be- 
upon the waters; it glows in the bosom of him who \Teaved, when youth shall have taken the place of in- 
threads the dizzy paths among the beetling precipices fancy. How much more noble and Christian-like the 
and dark ravines of the mountains, for his mother has ‘conduct of that mother, who, when the husband of 
taught him “to feel that he hangs on the Alinighty’s | her youth lay cold in the embraces of death, caused 
arm’—and it ever burns brightly by the fire-side of | by the assassin’s blow, forgave that heartless murderer, 
the Icelandic peasant. We perceive it in far distant and taught her grown sons this precept, “ Vengeance 
Oceanica,—yea, in every isle of the great deep. The is mine, [ will repay, saith the Lord.” Had she not 
waves which lave “old Plymouth rock” for ever sound | ‘been a Christian indeed, the assassin never would have 
her influence. Thousands of voices from heathen ‘left the “Old Dominion” with life, and perchance that 
lands raised in prayer and praise to the known God, ‘mother had mourned over a guilty son. She possessed 
speak a more emphatic language in her favor than_ more moral courage, more true fortitude, than any, or 
splendid moauments and mausoleums could do; and vall of the duelists who have gone to the grave with 
the green graves of a Judson, a Newell, a Kidder, ; their hands imbrued in the life-blood of their fellow 
and Lee, will remain as mementoes of her power, | beings. Let every woman imitate Mrs. D. in those 
while the injunction of the blessed Redeemer, “Go | henrtennrobing, heart-rending hours, and the duelist 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every | will no longer have a place in respectable society, but 
creature,” is echoed on the mountain’s summit, and j will be justly classed with the out-casts of community. 
in the fertile vale. \ If talented and infiuential women are found in the 
But let us briefly consider woman’s influence in , haunts of dissipation, or frequent public amusements, 
different relations. She may mold the elements of | will it not encourage their associates, both male and 
society, and make them mingle in harmony; or she | female, in treading the broad road, and will not the 
may plant the germs of strife and contention, and contagion spread through all ranks in society? Most 
thus render it a discordant, dissevered mass. She may surely it will. And each member of every family 
unite it with chains of gold, or with links of iron exerts an influence in community; and thus it is that 
which must soon be corroded and destroyed. She ‘woman's influence is unmeasured, and unmeasurable ; 


may cause virtue and religion to be respected, or vice | and thus it is that the vicious pass along, not with the 
and immorality to rule the hearts of men. She may | mark of Cain, as it were, branded on their brows by 
give laws of wisdom, or “utter foolishness which | public opinion, but with bold countenance and haughty 
will lead to destruction.” If educated and refined | mien—and the river of mental, and moral, and eternal 
woman smiles on the betrayer of innocence, can she | | death still flows on, though the prayers of the homeless 
feel that her own loved ones are secure from the evil | _ widow and her desolate children ascend even to heaven. 
machinations of him who flatters but to lead to ruin? Thus it is that the theatre is filled with thousands and 
If she participates in, or countenances the sparkling | scores of thousands, led on to sin and ruin in this, 
bowl, in which the “undying worm of the still” is | world, and to a fearful judgment hereafter. Thus it 
concealed, may she not fear that her own destiny will | is that a love of display, and a blind regard for fashion 
be linked for life with a disgusting, worthless drunkard? | are permitted to rule the ascendant in the female mind, 
If she join in games of chance, though at first it be but, and do their perfect work of injury upon the rising 
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generation, when woman has the power to renovate 
the whole, and make the moral landscape engaging 
and lovely. 

In one of the largest southern states there resided in 
183— a gentleman high in public office, and universally 
respected. He was noted for his benevolence, and his 
common friends supposed him a model of virtue and 


temperance. But those who knew him best saw that 


he tarried long at the wine, that frequently his eve dis- | 


played unusual brilliancy, and his frame excitement. 
But they dared not sound the “tocsin of alarm,” they 
judged it too delicate an affair for unskilled hands to 
There was one gentle being, frail as “the 
and the last of his family who saw 
She knew she was 


manage. 
lily of the valley,’ 
the danger, and mourned in secret. 


’ 


beloved by that father; but then he was a proud and/ 
Would he receive advice from a child? | 
It was a lovely morning, and E. walked forth in the} 


gifted man. 


porch, so common an appendage to southern dwellings; 
the father was there, and as he marked the sadness of 
that lovely countenance, and her tearful eyes, he anx- 


iously inquired, “ What disturbs my E. this morning?” | 
*« We are alone, dear father,” she exclaimed; “all the} 
A glance of | 


world to each other now, are we not?” 
tenderness was the mute response, “ But,” she con- 
tinued, “is there not a worm beginning to pray upon 
our happiness, and shall we not fear him?” = And her 
cheek was very pale as she whispered, “the worm of 
the still.” Perchance the stern brow of that proud 
man was somewhat blanched, and his lip quivered— 
the past was before him, with all its hoarded memories 
of love and untold tenderness—the recollection of a 
wife and children cold beneath the clods of the valley 
was there—and the future—he saw at a glance its deep, 
dark shadows, and he shuddered. “Blessings on 
you my child,” he exclaimed, “you have saved your 
father.” And thenceforward the name of Judge B. 
was on the officers’ list of the county temperance so- 
ciety; and community felt the power of that young 
girl’s influence; for her father was ever after an active 
and energetic advocate of temperance, and saved many 
from a drunkard’s woe and a drunkard’s grave. 
Woman’s influence is truly kingly in general so- 

ciety. It is powerful in a daughter and a sister; but 
it is the mother who weaves the garlands that flourish 
in eternity. 

“She stamps the lines so indelible on the young soul, 

That all the water-floods of time erase them not, 

And which stern death peruses, when he seals the scroll 

Of life up for the judgment bar.” 
She may plant in the heart the strong oaks of virtue 
and religion, which will defy the storms of infidelity 
and the lightnings of sarcasm, or she may suffer the 
evil passions of human nature to go unchecked and 
unrestrained, which, as years are added to years, will 
prove moral death to all within their influence. A 


wealthy and influential family formerly resided in 

the city of T.; the father was one of the most dis-| 

tinguished jurists in his native state, and was also} 

among the first in the councils of the nation. 
3 


Mrs. 


| L. was a dady in the most extensive sense of the word, 
| and a domestic lady, but her station in society was an 
| exalted one; and while she trained her daughters in 
‘the paths of virtue and piety, she allowed her sons to 
imbibe corrupt principles, and indulge in evil habits. 
|The wine cup was there placed to the lips of those 
who called, and the children learned to love the spark- 
ling of the choice beverage. ‘They were allowed to fre- 
quent the theatre, the circus, and the streets of that 
crowded city, where lessons of vice were early instilled 
into their hearts, and which were only strengthened 
/with their years. At the time of my acquaintance, 
the eldest son was perhaps twenty years of age, and 
dissipation had already began to do its work. Noble 
and commanding in appearance, he graced the circles 
of fashion—possessing an intellect of the highest order, 
he had already acquired a liberal education, and was 


admitted to the bar, 
but the serpent from the decanter had coiled round his 


Surely life seemed fair to him; 


vitals, and a few years since the elegant, accomplished, 
and talented young lawyer died of delirium tremens. 
And his soul—its destiny is recorded in the book of Him 
who hath said, “No drunkard shall inherit the king- 





‘dom of heaven.” 
| fourteen—a brilliant youth, amiable and engaging in 
his manners, He also had sipped the poison at his 
| father’s table, had gone to the circus, and become fas- 
| cinated with its excitement. His name is enrolled 
| among the wanderers who go homeless from place 


The second son was perhaps then 


|| to place, scattering moral disease and death through 
our land; and he will probably ere long lie down in a 
| drunkard’s grave. There was another—then twelve 
years of age. If personal loveliness, if the silken locks, 
the lofty marble brow, and the dark eagle eye—if an 
‘aptitude for learning, and a knowledge beyond his 
| years could have augured his destiny, then truly had 
/it been a glorious one. But he loved wine, he loved 
fiction, and revelled amid the enchanting descriptions 
| of the novelist until they imbued his whole being. A 
| life of excitement only had charms for him; land was 
| too tame, he gloried in the idea of a sailor’s home on 
| the deep, he wished for the ocean storm, yea, and the 
/ booming of the cannon, the clash of the polished steel, 
and the conflict for life where every inch of space is of 
| untold worth on the fathomless waters. And he died 
‘there, and his body rests in the ocean. Was it a 
‘natural death? Ah! no, it was for crime he yielded 
up his life; and his name will long be remembered 
‘as one who, young in years, was old in sin, Did 
he repent? He who knows the heart, only knows 
the destiny of the gifted C., for his sentence was 
Could those young men have been 





1 
i] 
il 


soon executed. 
saved from the wine cup, and consequently from the 
‘road of crime, doubtless they would have been an 
honor to their family, and useful members of com- 
munity ; but the evil they increased by their influence 
and station in society, and the souls they led on 
‘to endless woe, can only be known in eternity. 

The mother may teach her children that “labor of 


‘the body, or of the heart, or of the mind,” is hon- 

















orable; that idleness is a disgrace, and thus save 
them from the fashionable poison which is rapidly 
making the rising generation mentally, morally, and 
physically feeble, and preparing them, like the ancient 
Romans, conquered by luxury, to become a prey to 
some Goth or Vandal race, who have been nurtured in 
cold, privation and hardship. Why are the sons of 
New England so hardy and enterprising? Why are 
they found in the thick forests of the far west, amid 
the icebergs of the north, and on the ever green equa- 
torial plains? Ay, the New England mother by the 
fire-side bas implanted perseverance in their hearts 
“firm as their own granite hills.’’ 

The mother may instill good moral principles so 
deep that all the attractions of efleminacy and vice 
cannot move them from the practice of stern, infiex- 
ible integrity—she may nourish a love of country 
which will never yield to self-emolument, or self- 
aggrandizement. And well remarks the gifted Mrs. 
Sigourney, “the mother kneeling by the cradle-bed 
hath her hand upon the ark of a nation.” She may 
lead her children to the foot of the cross, and plead 
there till the “dews of heavenly grace descend with 
healing” upon their hearts; or if she does not encour- 
age, she may suffer them to walk on in the broad 
road until they wake up in the agonies of remorse, 
when earth is fast fading from view. 
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upon that mother’s God in penitence and faith. In 
| yonder high-wailed prison there are many stern visaged 
/men; crime has stained their character, and their hearts 
| are steeled to the common sufferings of humanity. The 
‘love of a Redeemer, the joys of heaven, and the ter- 
| rors of the lake of fire, are heard unheeded; but the 
i name of mother moves the adamant, and nature con- 
| quers vice and pride. 
knowledge which will “grow with the growth, and 
strengthen with the strength,” and may kindle that 
| missionary flame in the soul which shall glow, and 
| brighten, and spread, until the millenial day dawns on 
a redeemed world. God has placed the child in the 
| hands of the mother as clay in the hands of the potter, 
| and she must account for the fashioning of the immor- 
jtal mind. He has placed in her hands the chain 
| which links the heart of the child to the mother, and 


She may encourage a desire for 


| she may extend it to the throne of God. I once stood 
| by the bed-side of an apparently dying girl—fourteen 
summers only had passed over her-—uncommon personal 
loveliness was hers, and her prospects, in a worldly 
|point of view, flattering. One year previous she had 
‘turned from the world's fascinations, and at a students’ 
| revival had become an humble follower of Christ. But 
| sickness came upon her, and far away from her child- 
| hood’s home we thought she would go to join a father, 
j|and brothers, and sisters in the spirit land. It was a 





solemn hour. 


In one of the lovely villages which lie nestled amid | Many warm and anxious friends were 
the hills of southern New York, there resides a family | around her—her teachers, to whom she was endeared 
who associate only with the aristocracy; for even there | by many strong ties, (for two years she had been with 
titles flourish, and wealth serves as the boundary line } them,) and her associates, with anxious and tearful eyes, 
between “ia distingu et ne distingu pas.” In that fam- | But she heeded them not. The agonizings of an only 
ily but one daughter had been spared; and she was an | sister were unnoticed; inquiries as to the future could 
idol. The father, if not an open infidel, at least in- | not rouse her from that lethargy, which all feared 
clined to atheistical sentiments; and the mother heeded I whispered the name of an 
not their effects upon the lovely M. No hallowed in- | absent and widowed mother in her ear; her eye-lids 


| would close in death. 


But 
sudden sickness came upon the admired M., and on 
the third morning of her illness the physician told the 
father that his beloved child must die; mortification had 


fluence was there—that circle was prayerless. 


already taken place, and in a few hours, at most, the 
spirit must leave its earthly tenement. He immediately 
repaired to his daughter’s room and announced to her 
the dreadful tidings. *O why did not you tell me 
before!” she exclaimed; “O for one hour to repent! but 
it is too late now;” and thus she died. And that pray- 
erless father bowed his head, and mourned in unutter- 
able agony. “QO,” said he, “willingly would I have 
yielded up my life could I have been assured she died 
with the consolations of religion; and ever after, if 
he smiled, it was the smile of a broken heart. And 
the sorrow-stricken mother still weeps, and refuses to 
be comforted for the ever lost. 

What moves the heart of yon ocean boy in his lone 
watches? What is called up from memory’s store- 


house, when the billows are dashing high, when the 
“storm-spirit rides over the face of the deep,” and 
“there is but a plank between him and eternity?” The 
hours of childhood, the evening prayer, taught perhaps 
by a sainted mother, is again in his ear, and he calls 





itrembled, and tears coursed silently down her cheek. 
| She recovered; but will not the recollection of those 





}solemn and awful hours of suffering, and the remem- 
'brance of her heavenly Father’s mercy in restoring her, 
| joined to a faithful mother’s counsels, ever keep her in 
ithe paths of righteousness! 
passed, and the most trying in a young girl's life; but 
A mother’s influ- 


Nearly three years have 


|her course is onward and upward, 
‘ence is there, and the Most High blesses it. 

There was another, in youth’s gay morning, whose 
‘mother had gone years before to the land of peace and 
Naturally gifted, in no ordinary degree, she was 


| JY: 
wild and thoughtless, and yielded to the promptings of 
pride and her own corrupt heart. She had lived care- 
‘less and unconcerned through many a revival of re- 
ligion; she had scoffed at religion, and the professors 
of religion, and was considered almost a hopeless case, 
/But the prayers of a mother were remembered in 
heaven ; and without being requested, she went humbly 
‘and tearfully to the anxious seat. A few hours of 
|struggling and she was powerfully converted. There 
| was wonder, there was joy then among her associates; 
-and O was there not joy in heaven? Until the close 
lof the term she was a consistent Christian; she was 
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in every respect worthy the name. She returned re- | darts which kill only the body, how much more should 
joicing to her father’s house, and in eight weeks after | the Christian mother seek to lave her children in the 
her conversion went triumphantly to join that faithful | blood of righteousness, and thus render them proof 


i 
\| 
mother in swelling the songs of the redeemed in heaven, | 4 
I 


against the weapons of a false and ruinous philoso- 


“a brand but just plucked from the burning.” Her/ phy, which kill the soul? It is in the mother’s power, 
death was sudden—only a few hours of dangerous ill- | | in most instances, to save her children from crime and 
ness—perhaps four or five, and consequently no time | | misery in this world, and to lead them to the very 
for preparation. Had she delayed repentance until } gates of heaven; and though 


sickness came, it would have been too late. Surely | | 
the prayers and tears of mothers are treasured up be- | ] 
fore the throne of God, and in due time will be/| 
answered, 

And yet another—one perhaps ten or eleven — 
of age. Wealth and high connections, and the pros- | 
pects of splendor in life, were her portion. She had | 
been blessed in the days of infancy with a praying | 
mother, and the agonizings of that mother’s soul were | 
inscribed on her heart as with the pen of a diamond. | 
She became a Christian. Four years have since pass- } 
ed, and during that time I have often seen her so filled | 
with the love of God that she would sing and shout | 
for hours, yea, almost for days. She seemed to grow. 
in the spirit of love and grace; and if her heart became | 
cold, it was but for a short season; it appeared as if a 
mother’s influence was ever over her, and she would | 
pray, and pray continually, until she received a bles-| 
sing. I doubt not she will join that mother in glory. | 

And one more. She professed religion at eight 
years of age. She was with us three years—perhaps | 
from fourteen to seventeen. And was she faithful? [| 
have never seen one more powerfully blessed—so filled 
with the Holy Spirit. It seemed that even her counte- | 
nance was changed, and her tongue could only articu- | 
late, glory, glory. She also had a mother in heaven. | 
She endured many hours of sickness and suffering; | 
and her pale brow and glassy eye, told us too plainly | 
that long life was not to be hers. But as she has lived 
from the days of childhood, so will she die; and should | 
{ hear of the death of my former pupil, I know I shall | 
hear she entered the dark valley shouting, victory, | 
victory ! 

The recollection of the loved and familiar faces | 
of those of other days is fast crowding upon the mind, | 
but I forbear. Suffice it to say, that of scores of moth- | 
erless children, I have never seen one going astray, but | 
the name of a sainted mother, and the recollections | 
of her instructions, have recalled them to the ways | 
of peace. When other means had failed in securing | 
obedience, this would calm the risings of passion, and | 
open the fountains of virtuous feeling; it would touch 
a chord in the bosom which would send forth sweet 
music. And of all who had been blessed with praying 
mothers, but one was left without a witness of par- | 
doned sin; and she was anxiously seeking the pearl | 
of great price. Verily, then, the mother’s influence | 
is paramount; and she fulfills not her high destiny | 
who leads not her own loved ones to “drink of Shi-| 
loah’s stream, which flows fast by the throne of God.” 


| 
| 
And if the heathen mother of Achilles bathed her son | 





in the river Styx, to render him invulnerable to the: 
3 


“She may not leave her name 
Wrought out in marble by a nation’s tears 
Of deathless gratitude, yet may she raise 
A monument above the stars—souls 
Led by her teachings and her prayers to God.”’ 
8 @ Ste 


Original. 
THE PRAYER. 

O as the thirsty earth drinks up 

The welcome summer shower, 
As with bright drops it fills the cup 

Of many a drooping flower, 
Thus would the news my glad heart greet, 
That thou wert at the Savior’s feet. 


As yearns the sad and mournful heart 
For ray of morning light, 
Hoping its sorrows may depart 
With the dark hours of night, 
So longs my soul to see some ray 
Of heavenly light beam o’er thy way. 


While in this scene of misery, 
The tempest rages ’round, 

And many a fair and goodly tree 
Is by the blast borne down, 

O that my Savior would but hide 

Thee safe within his clefted side! 


We'll meet not in this vale of woe, 

Where relics strew the ground, 
Serving by their marr’d forms to show a 

Where joy might once be found: 
Yet rises at each morn and even 
My prayer, that we may meet in heaven. 

Pe? 
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APOSTROPHE. 
Anp art thou gone, thou wand’ring one, 
Say, art thou gone for ever? 
Is thy short race already run, 
And shall we see thee never? 
And did’st thou close thine eyes in death, 
Strangers around thee bending, 
While not one prayer, a kinsman’s breath 
To heaven for thee was sending? 
No pious mother’s hand or care, 
Thy dying couch was smoothing ; 
No brother’s hand, no sister dear 
Was near, thine anguish soothing. 
It matters not, for Christ was there, 
Thy head, thy heart supporting. 
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Griginal. 
THE COMFORTER. 

A Lone widow was suddenly deprived by death of 
her only son. He had been the sole earthly joy of her 
existence; and when taken from her, the world, which 
he had made a green place, was left to her withered 
and desolate. Neighbors and friends strove to speak 
comfort. They exhausted their powers of argument, 
and their stores of reason and philosophy, and won- 
dered at their own eloquence. But the afflicted widow 
repeated, “My son is not!” and she heard not that 
they replied. Some there were, with better purpose 
of consolation, that spoke of the hope of the Chris- 
tian, and the re-union of love’s severed ties in the 
better land. But the eye of faith had become dimmed 
by the mists of fainting nature, and the bereaved 
mother saw but the shrouded form and the narrow 
house of her son. One at last came with a noiseless 
step; and like those of old, in the days of the man 
But 
her tears flowed like fountains, and gradually her 
silent sympathy with its mysterious intelligence, reach- 
ed that chilled and despairing heart. A soft chord 
vibrated to its touch; and when that neighbor at last 
departed, the dull ear of comfortless sorrow had been 
won to a willingness to listen to, if not to receive con- 
solation. Again, on the morrow she came and took 
her seat as before, and though the widow seemed 
scarcely conscious of her presence, yet did she feel it as 
a sense of some undefined, but soothing influence. 
The visitant had now something to say—not of the 
dead,—for of him she talked not—but low and quietly 
she spoke of one whom the widow had, in her own 
sorrows, utterly forgotten. It was a neighbor, whose 
humble dwelling, with all it contained of worldly store, 
had been recently consumed; and she talked of his 
wife and children—they who had been used to many 
comforts, but were now so wholly destitute. Chil- 
dren! “he had then children to toil for; and this was 
all that childleSs widow could reply, and still she 
thought only of her own sorrows. Her neighbor 
paused to indulge the fresh out-burst of passionate an- 
guish; but gradually she resumed the subject. True, 
his afflictions were light, for man might relieve them ; 
but then this relief should not be tardily given. ‘The 
neighbors had not been altogether forgetful, they had 
made up a bundle, which she now bore; being on her 
way to carry it to the distressed family, she thought the 
widow would wish to add her mite; and any way she 
had called to ask her to accompany her, as she disliked 
the solitariness of the way, It was in vain the poor 
widow shrunk from the effort; in vain, even, that she 
plead the feebleness her pallid face and bent form so 
wonderfully attested. She had slept not for many 
days, she was worn to a shadow, but the visitant had 
become strangely importunate. The faint and forced re- 
ply was gently but steadily over-ruled, and the mourn- 
er at last yielded, because she was too sorrowful to 
meet importunity with the words denial required. A 
half hour’s walk brought them to the yet unscattered 


of Uz, sat by the mourner without speaking. 


‘ashes of their neighbor’s home, and though a temporary 
shelter had been again provided for the family, yet 
‘sorrow and destitution were before them. ‘The widow’s 
‘heart was not unmoved; and when the clear, sunny 
‘eyes of childhood reflected the comforts that had been 
brought them, a gleam of something like pleasure for 
a moment touched her features. But sorrow is essen- 
tially selfish. She too quickly remembered that for 
‘her the oil of hope had burnt out; and again, as her 
attendant led the way homeward, she sunk into yet 
deeper despondence. Their path seemed to lengthen 
strangely before them; but the widow, though she 
‘leaned heavily upon the arm of her companion, had 
‘scarcely observed it, till it finally became obstructed 
and obscure. “ We have taken a wrong path,” said 
the latter, “and it has led us far out of our way; but 
we will thread our course home as we can, though 
|we shall hardly find our path soon; yet we cannot so 
‘near home lose ourselves entirely.’’ But they seemed 
ito have entered the Egyptian labyrinth, and night was 
falling around them ere they recovered their way; 
‘the widow, heedless of the difficulties and the objects 
‘before them, yielded implicitly to the impulse of her 
‘companion; and she, as if totally bewildered, though 
with a quiet eye, lead the way over precipitous hills, 
‘through running waters, and deep ravines; and when 
‘they at last reached the widow’s cottage there was no 
strength left in her frame. Her neighbor laid her on 
her couch, and sat down and watched her in silence; 
sleep soon fell deeply but gently on her eye-lids, and 
her breath came softly as an infant’s; a serene expres- 
sion settled on her troubled and worn face, and the 
‘watcher looked upon her long, with a satisfied smile, 
ere she turned from her to leave the dwelling. 

| The sun shone full and gloriously upon the face 
of the sleeper when she woke, and then for the first 
time, since she knelt in agony by the bed of her dying 
boy, she bowed before her Maker, and poured forth a 
mingled burst of prayer, and grief, and broken thanks- 
giving. Sleep had done its work of healing, and faith 
and principle struggled to renew their functions; still 
nature was yet strong within her, and once more pre- 
vailed, She made an attempt to renew her wonted 
labors; but every thing in that voiceless household was 
associated with the memory of him who had given it 
joy and sunshine, and again she yielded to the ovei- 
Gloomily did 
she look forward to the leaden hours of that long 
day, when a familiar step was once more upon the 
‘threshold. The neighbor again entered, and now she 
‘had brought employment. She had taken upon her- 
‘self the task of dress-maker to a family of motherless 
children, and the promised garments were to be ready 
for the coming Sabbath. “But see,’ she said, “I 
whiled away yesterday, and now there is not time for 
‘the completion of my promise. Which of these ex- 
pectant little ones shall I bear to see with its sad face 
of disappointment?” The widow understood the ap- 
‘peal ; she drew the full work-basket toward her, and 
| prepared to render her assistance. ‘The hours passed 
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mastering power of a mother’s sorrow. 
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rapidly away while they wrought assiduously at the| 
little robes; and as they cut, and fii °u, and husbanded, 
and consulted over them, the sunken eye of the widow ! 
expressed a woman's interest in the neat garments they ! 
fashioned. The night brought something of weariness | 
to her feeble and woe-worn frame, but with it came the| 
blessed stirring in her heart of prayer and thankfulness, | 
and again slumber fell upon her eyes, calm and re-! 
freshingly. | 

On the fourth morning her neighbor entered with al 
somewhat quickened step. She bore in her arms a) 
weeping and suffering looking babe. “See!” she said, | 
with a petitioning smile, “I have brought a new claim- | 
ant upon your kindness; I have taken it from the | 
scorched breast of a sick mother; I bring it to you that | 
its ery may not reach her ear. It is cold, it is hungry, | 
its little robes are stained and stiff with neglect. I give} 
it to your care for a season, and when health shall re- || 
store its wonted nourishment to the viens of its mother, 
you shall bear it joyfully back to her breast. The, 
widow hastened to prepare the cup of food; she warm-) 
ed the babe in her bosom; she washed its garments, | 
and bathed the little waxen form with the most anxious | 
tenderness. It grew into loveliness under her hands; it 
stretched its polished limbs with a sense of enjoyment; | 
it smiled in her face with confidence; its blue eyes | 
laughed with delight; again it was a thing of fresh- | 
ness, and joy, and beauty. The following day, while | 
her tender charge lay hushed in rosy slumber, the | 
widow went forth into her little garden; it was the | 
first time she had voluntarily looked upon the face of | 
nature for many days; the early breath of May was | 
abroad on the earth, and gladness, and the promise | 
of plenty were everywhere around her. Did her heart | 
still turn from the flowers of spring to that which its | 
breath might not revive.* No! the spirit of faith | 
had prevailed over its temporary bondage. The violet | | 
that was unfolding its purple glory at her feet, but | 
spoke to her of the resurrection that faith revealed, | 
when corruption should put on incorruption, and mor- | 
tality immortality. Her affections were no longer in| ! 
the charnel house, with what was once her child, but! | 
clung with convulsive power to the robes of Him who | 
had conquered death, and destroyed the victory of the | 
grave, And as the passion of her soul’s triumphant | 
faith gradually subsided, a meek thankfulness settled | 
upon all its depths. Once more she remembered that | 
labor was a call of duty, and she turned calmly to that | 
which the season demanded. She plucked the weeds | 
from the springing plant, and trained the young vine, 
whose new tendrils asked support. 

Her neighbors, who had spoken to her so vainly of, 
reconciliation to her loss, beheld her and marveled. | 
And they said to her who had passed so often in| 
and out at her dwelling, “By what art hast thou com- 
forted her? We have spoken to her in the language | 
of reason and of revelation; we appealed to her ed 

| 
———_ 
1] 


*T turned from all she brought. to those she could not bring.— 
Childe Harold. | 


ent duties and her future hopes; we expostulated; we 


|reproved. It was all in vain; we but wasted our 


strength—our voices pierced not through the sackcloth 
in which she had vailed her head. ‘Tell us then what 
is the secret of thy power?” And she answered 
meekly, “I have no secret gift; I have essayed no 
words of comfort; I have but striven to draw her once 
more into the active duties and the toils of life. During 
long years of affliction, (for I have been the child of 
much sorrow,) [ found that in doing the work of my 
Father, though I performed it ever so feebly, and even 
at another’s bidding, yet I always found strength. God 
hath appointed means for all his purposes, and in all 
his requisitions there is mercy. He hath made action 
necessary to our soul’s health, and the fatigue of the 
body is as a cradle, to luil to sleep the disquiet spirit. 


If the mourner has found comfort—if the darkness 


from her feet has passed away—it is because she hath 
gone out upon the path of duty, and the light of her 
Father’s countenance went before her.” J. D. 
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Original. 

THE BEREAVED MOTHER. 
Rest, loved one rest—I know that now 
Joy sits upon thy sunny brow; 

That though for thee, a mother’s tear 
Still glistens on thy early bier, 

Yet thou hast now a world of bliss— 
Instead of mine, an angel’s kiss, 
Which leaves a flush upon that cheek— 
Which of enduring pleasures speak, 
Beyond what mortals can express 

Of overflowing happiness. 

Yes, lovely boy, I know that there 
Thou do’st the smiles of Jesus share, 
But still, that last and fond caress 

Oft haunts my hours of loneliness, 
Thy bright, thy cherub face, so fair, 
Seems present at my hour of prayer; 
And ere I lift my thoughts above 

My heart is mourning for thy love; 
But soon I wipe away the tear, 

As if thy angel form was near, 
Descending on thy burnished wing, 
Around my altar hovering, 

To bear away my falling tear 

To yonder bright and heavenly sphere. 
When in my lonely walks I stray 
Where, with spring flowers thou used to play, 
And cull the sweetest ones for me, 
With all the joy of childhood’s glee, 

I cannot stop the floods of grief 
Which, bursting, give but slight relief. 
I know with thee all grief is past, 

And thy pure joys will always last; 
And that in heaven’s celestial bowers 
Thou gatherest sweeter, fairer flowers. 
I would not, could I, call thee back, 
To mark again thy earthly track. 8. B.S, 
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Original. 
ANNIHILATION. 

As a passenger on board a fine steamer, I was sitting | 
pensive and alone at one end of its cabin, when an, 
Italian physician, drawing a chair beside me, looked 
inquiringly into my face, and then cast his eyes on| 
the cheerful fire which was blazing before us. I have 
often observed that the introduction of a melancholy | 
face into a social circle, would throw a shade of gloom | 
over the most excited merriment. This was the case | 
in the present instance; for my companion’s counte- | 
nance, which seemed at first to beam under the influ- | 
ence of some pleasing reflections, was now, by the laws 


of human sympathy, rendered equally as pensive as | 


mine. Presently, I asked him if the sky was cloudy? | 
I thought that he was ‘about to reply. He paused a) 


moment, and then said, “What is cloudy?” I told | 


him that when the sun did not shine in the day-time it 
was cloudy. We were silent again; and very soon I) 
retired to bed. This Italian must have felt, thought I, 
that the genial beams of pleasure were for a time ob-| 
scured by the clouds of melancholy, when he reflected 
that he had once enjoyed the pleasure of speaking in 
his native language, and had experienced the delight 
of social communion, without being able to communi- | 
cate his own desires in a strange land among stran-| 
gers. I felt that if I were thus situated, the pleasure 
of my existence would be so much diminished as to) 
chill the energies of life, and to bedew my pillow with | 
tears of fond recollection. To be sensible of the 
existence of pleasures which we are unable to enjoy, 
must be equally as painful as to be conscious of the | 
perfection of our senses without the possibility of real-| 
izing the pleasure derived from their action. In all, 
nature, the disposition of the mind and the levity of | 
the heart are adapted to our natural corporeal imperfec- | 
tions; and, consequently, the loss of sensation which 
we once enjoyed afflicts us much more than to have 
never been conscious of the exercise of the same sense. 
This same philosophy will hold good with reference to 
our mental qualifications. How dreadful, then, must 
be the possibility of utter annihilaiion / 

These thoughts had scarcely passed my mind, when I 
felt that I was swimming upon an ocean of pure ether, 
and very soon I was unconscious of the existence of 
any external object. Perhaps I had fallen asleep. It 
seemed that I had spent a long life in anxious thought 
and in laborious research. I had informed myself of 
the causes of the rise and fall of kingdoms and em-| 
pires—I had studied the motives which prompted men | 
to action—I had surveyed the wide fields of science 
and literature, and had carefully examined all their | 
untold truths, as well as those which had been made 
known by the intelligence and industry of my cotem- 
poraries and their forefathers. Last of all, I attempted 
to study my own heart; bat I found it to be such an 
immense world of confusion, containing such an infi- 
nite variety of startling truths, that after having gained 
a knowledge of only a few of its leading characteris- 
tics, I gave up the examination of the rest in despair. 
Vox. HL.—19 








Hope suddenly sprang in my bosom, and whispered 
that the functions of the human body had become de- 
ranged, and that, by the laws of sympathy, the heart 
had become a mass of confusion—that, in process of 
time the corporeal system would be again regulated by 
its great Creator, and that when this should occur the 
heart would spread forth its glittering beams in con- 
scious security, and, by the laws of human sympathy, 
rejoice in the beauty of its temple, as it basked in the 
light of heaven. 

No sooner had my soul felt the rapture of these 
anticipations, than a breath of darkness passing over 
me bore them all away. I was left for a time utterly 
desolate. Methought that I was convinced by a super- 
‘natural power that when my three-score years and ten 
had expired, all my long cherished hopes, and the intel- 
ligence which I had labored so long to acquire, should 
be buried with my body. And is it true, thought I, 
that the intricacies of the human heart shall never be 
revealed—that we are doomed to live in a state of con- 
tinual irregularity—that we shall labor to acquire knowl- 
edge only to please the perishing animals by which we 
are surrounded, and that we shall spend our lives in 
the acquisition of wealth and influence, only to excite 
the admiration of a gaping multitude of dependents? 
Surely our noble feelings were never intended for such 
a low destiny. But Iam to be annihilated. My whole 
life, methought, has been but a breath of wind, which, 
passing over a multitude of inanimate objects, pro- 
duced a momentary impression, but has left no trace 
‘of, existence. Every object upon which it acted has 
changed its form according to the laws of nature, or 
‘else it presents a chill and barren front, alike insensible 
‘to the most vehement blasts, and to the gentlest breeze. 
If this be life, thought I, where is the honor of its 
‘inheritance? 
| Tnow saw passing before me a long line of human 
beings, manifesting every variety of suffering to which 
‘humanity is heir; and sunken as I was, so far below 
/my former bright anticipations, yet a feeling of inex- 
pressible delight pervaded my bosom, when I perceived 
‘that my soul was glowing under the influence of hu- 
/man sympathy. “And have I yet,” cried I, “that 
divine spark which kindles the delight of social com- 
munion, which melts the heart at the recital of human 
' suffering, and which thrills every emotion at the bare 
mention of love and liberty?” I rejoiced in the thought, 
and hope springing in my heart whispered that such 
pure feelings, so worthy of immortality, could never 
have originated from a source destined for annihilation. 
All my former bright anticipations revived, and during 
the rise of the rapturous emotions which ensued, I was 
carried away by an overwhelming current of ecstasy. 
This mighty current suddenly changed its course, and 
I was thrown upon a bleak and desolate shore, where 
no manifestations of life could be seen, but the howl- 
ing winds were filled with groans and sighs, and with 
other signs of human woe. O, the horror, deep and 
inexpressible, which I felt, when I perceived that every 
feeling of human sympathy was torn from my bosom! 
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I saw, I heard, I felt every thing with cold indifference. | 
I smiled; but it was only a mechanical movement of 
my cheeks; for my mind was insensible to sympathy, | 
and my cheeks being rebuked by its utter indifference, 
slowly and reluctantly assumed their former solemnity. 
I burst into tears, and as the scalding drops trickled 
over my cheeks, I heard a voice within cry out, “Stop 
the leak!” I was almost forced to laugh again; but 
the stern indifference of my mind regarded my tears 
as nothing more than impure drops of water run- 
ning over an inanimate surface, which might perhaps 
shorten a single moment of mental existence. And is| 
it possible, thought I, that one single moment is of so 
much value to a thing that must soon exist no long r? 
I was now wretched, indeed. I was reduced far be- 
low the condition of a brute. It seems to be a law 
of living existence, however, to adapt itself to the na- 
ture of surrounding circumstances; and presently [| 
began to feel pleasure even in indifference, and I felt 
thankful that I was not yet annihilated. 

I now looked over the desolate waste which lay 
before me, and saw a flaming fire advancing in a whirl- 
wind toward where I stood. It instantly encircled my 
body, and I was unconsciously borne away. ‘There 
was no more of me—I was annihilated. Every kind 
word of my life was now hushed in nonentity—every 
good act was now sunk in perpetual oblivion, and every 
feeling worthy of humanity was now for ever lost be- 
neath the impetuous tide of eternity. My body was! 
now resolved into its elementary particles of oxygen, | 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and formed now only | 
a few drops of this rolling deep, and a few particles of | 
the whistling wind. 

A flood of light suddenly burst forth from heaven, | 
and with it my consciousness returned. I felt as if I| 
were a flickering shade living in the beams of this| 
glorious light. As the beams shone more brightly, [| 
heard the music of heaven rolling along the eternal | 
pathway, and heavenly sympathy now filled my soul. | 
As the music grew louder, and the notes more clear, I 
saw a mist hanging all around me, glittering with a 
thousand beautiful rainbows, and dazzling in the light 
of heaven. It was the collected elements of my for- 
mer body. A heavenly chorus was now distinctly 
heard, and as my soul was leaping for joy, the glitter- 
ing mist disappeared, and I found myself the compan- 
ion of a multitude of the angels of heaven. As we 
ascended the luminous pathway, I joined in the chorus 
which said that “we should praise God, and enjoy the 
light of his countenance for ever ;” and very soon the 
sparkling radiance of the portals of heaven was pre- 
sented to our enraptured vision, O, what a change, 
thought I, from the experience of utter annihilation /| 
«Tongue cannot express, nor” can it enter “into the 
heart of man to conceive” of the unspeakable bliss 
which I enjoyed, when I heard a voice more sweet 
than that of the heavenly music say, “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world; for I was 





ye gave me drink, naked and ye clothed me, sick and 
in prison and ye ministered unto me.” 

I awoke; and when I found that all my pleasure was 
but a dream, my hopes withered, my heart sickened, 
and my cheeks were bathed in a flood of tears. 

PHILANDER, 


—— 8 OB Bt — 


CECIL’S MOTHER. 

Wuen I was a child, and a very wicked one, too, 
one of Dr. Watts’ hymns sent me into a corner to 
weep. The lives in Janeway’s “Token” had the same 
effect. I felt the influence of faith in suffering Chris- 
tians. The character of Young Samuel came home 
to me, when nothing else had any hold on my mind. 
The implantation of principles is of unspeakable im- 
portance, especially when called from time to time out 
of the Bible. A man can very seldom get rid of these 
principles; they stand in his way—he wishes to forget 
them, perhaps, but if is impossible. Where parental 
influence does not convert, it hampers; it hangs on 
the wheels of evil. I had a pious mother, who dropped 
things in my way; I could never rid myself of them. 
I was a professed infidel; but then I liked to be an infidel 
in company, rather than alone. I was wretched when 
by myself. These principles, maxims, and data, spoiled 
my jollity. With my companions I could sometimes 
stifle them: like embers, we kept one another warm. 
Besides I was here a sort of hero: I had beguiled sev- 
eral of my associates into my own opinions, and I had 
to maintain a character before them. But I could not 
divest myself of my better principles. I went with 


| one of my companions to see “The Minor,” a profane 


play. He could langh heartily at Mother Cole—ZJ 
could not. He saw in her the picture of all who 
talked about religion—I knew better. The ridicule on 
regeneration was high sport to him—to me it was 
none: it could not move my features. He knew no 
difference between regeneration and transubstantia- 
tion—I did. I knew there was such a thing. I was 
afraid and ashamed to laugh at it. Parental influence 
thus cleaves to a man; it harasses him—it throws 
itself continually in his way. My mother would talk 
to me, and weep as she talked. I flung out of the 
house with an oath; but wept when I got into the 
street. Sympathy is the powerful engine of a mother; 
it is of incalculable importance to obtain a hold on the 
conscience. Children have a conscience; and it is not 
seared, though it is evil. With all the infidel poison 
which they may afterward imbibe, there are few chil- 
dren who at night in the dark, in a storm of thunder, 
will not fear. They cannot cheat like other men. 
They recollect that eternity which stands in their way ; 
it rises up before them; it goads them; it thunders in 
their ears. After all, they are obliged to compound the 
matter with conscience, if they cannot be prevailed 
upon to return to God without delay. “I must be 
religious one time or another—that is clear. I cannot 
get rid of this thing. Well, I will begin at such a 








an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and 
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time—I will finish such a scheme, and then!”—Cecil, 
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THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


TRANSLATED BY W. G. WILLIAMS, OF WOODWARD COLLEGE. 


The death of Socrates is one of the most affecting events re- 


corded in ancient history. It ranks next after the crucifixion | 


of the Savior in the turpitude of its detail, and is second to it 


alone in moral grandeur, and in its beneficent results. The. 


celebrated infidel, Rousseau, adverts to the similarity of their 
deaths in his beautiful eulogy upon the character of Jesus 
Christ. While he believed him to be only a man, he thought 
none but Socrates worthy of comparison with him. He says, 
“ Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God!” 
Socrates was born at Athens, 471 years B. C., and died in the 
seventieth year of his age. Cicero says that he could, most em- 
phatically, be called the parent of philosophy. But his phi- 
losophy was not based upon the popular dogmas of his day. 
He was the utilitarian of the ancient world, and nobly did he 
vindicate the character given him by the Delphic Oracle, as 
the “wisest of mankind.” His life, for more than forty years, 
was entirely devoted to the service of his country. He trained 
the young men by his instructions, and incited them to their 


regard to any thing that we may do in gratitude to 
you?” 

“ Nothing more, Crito,” said he, “than I have always 
told you. While my friends recollect Socrates, they 
will not forget his children. But let your obedience to 
my past instructions be an evidence of your affection 
to me,” 

“We will endeavor to do so,” said Crito; “but in 
what manner, O Socrates, do you wish to be buried ?”’ 

“As you wish,” said he, “if, indeed, you can catch 
me, and I do not escape from you;’ and laughing 
pleasantly, and turning to us, he said, “I cannot per- 
suade Crito that Socrates is he who now converses 
with you, and arranges the different parts of his dis- 
course; but he constantly thinks me to be that which 
he will in a little time see dead, and accordingly he 
|asks me how I wish to be buried. But I have all 
‘along told you that when I drink the poison, I shall no 
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duty by his winning eloquence. Athens was indebted to him | longer remain with you, but depart to the blissful seats 
for some of her brightest ornaments; and many, who were | ‘ a 
| of the immortal dead. 


renowned in after years, were his disciples. The sublimity of || i : : 
his sentiments, not only in regard to man, but to God, were far || Having thus spoken, he went into the inner cham- 
beyond any thing we have from any other of the heathen phi- | ber to bathe, and Crito followed him; but he com- 
losophers; and the tenor of his life corresponded with the purity manded us to remain. Therefore, we stayed, conver- 


of his doctrines. | ‘ ? s 
: : sing among ourselves, and musing abo 1 : 
But however virtuous his conduct, however generous his devo- | 6 36 . 8 ut his sayings; 


tion to his country, Socrates was not without enemies—provoked | for when we reflected upon the calamity so soon to 
by his reproofs, and envious of his greatness. And, by their |/fall upon us, we appeared like children bereaved of 


intrigues and cunning duplicity, he was brought to trial and | their long-loved parent. When he had bathed, his 


emne ing the gods in whose service his || , . . ‘ 
rene sbarrocnbad apse. niet ‘children were brought to him, and the domestics of his 
whole life had been spent, and for corrupting the youth whom |, 


it had been his great object to instruct in the principles of mor- house came also, to see him for the last time. And 
ality. But the tragedy was scarcely consummated before jus- | when he had spoken’to them, and commanded what he 


tice burst forth upon his murderers, in the vindictive energies || wished, he desired them to be removed. 


of an insulted people. The Athenians, who had so short a time ! It was now near the setting of the sun when he 


before sentenced him to death, now, struck with the injustice i 
; i at returned to us, for he had delayed a long time within; 
of the sentence, bewailed their wickedness, and rescued the || , 'y g ithin; 


name of Socrates from its unmerited disgrace. The city was || and not many things were spoken before the servant of 


: : : | : ; . . 
in universal mourning and consternation. The schools were | the magistrates entered, and standing near him said, 


shut up, the Academy and Lyceum were closed, and all busi- | “I know I will not be blamed by you, O Socrates, as I 
| ’ ’ 


ness was suspended. The accusers were arraigned for the inno- } ‘ : 

cent blood they had shed. Melitus, the chief instigator, was ‘yon blamed by others in your circumstances, who are 

sentenced to die, and the rest were banished from Attica for || enraged at me, and imprecate all manner of evil upon 

ever. Statues of brass were erected to the memory of Socrates, | me when, in the course of my duty, I announce to 
i ica in hi e, and not until this did | . . ‘ : 

and s temple wes dedicaten in bis neces, ‘them the time for taking the poison. In the time you 


the Athenians think the city freed from the vengeful anger of ! 
the gods, which their guilty consciences pictured hanging overit. | have been here, J have known you the most noble and 


An interval of thirty days passed between the condemnation | gentle of all that I ever saw; and I am well convinced 
of Socrates and the drinking of the poison. This time was I that you will not reproach me for your injuries, for you 


spent by him in confirming his friends, who visited him daily | iemoer wits ase the blame-worthy. And now, since on 
in prison, in the sentiments already instilled, and inculcating k me ’ 

useful and virtuous sentiments for their government in life. || S20W for what I have come, bear with courage what is 
He urged entire obedience to the laws, and strengthened his || unavoidable. Farewell!” and bursting into tears, he 
arguments by his own personal example. When an opportu. } turned away. And Socrates, looking upon him, bade 


nity of flight from death was given him by a friend, who had | him farewell, and promised to do as directed, Then 


gained the jailor, he jocosely asked him, “if he knew of any : ge 4 j : 
place out of Attica where people did not die?’ He taught the }) addressing us he said, “ How courteous is this — 
unity of the Godhead, the immortality of the soul, and future} For often has he come to me and cheered me in my 
retributions. But while we are astonished at the great advan- | imprisonment; and now how tenderly does he lament 


ces he made in true knowledge, we must not judge him by the ime! But come, Crito, we must obey him. Let some 


Christian code of morality. He never heard of that better and || ‘ é ; : é be 
purer law, and all that he knew he gathered from the dim light | One bring the cup, if ready; but if not have it a 


| ’ 
of nature. ! ly prepared.” 
The following passage is taken from the conclusion of the Crito answered, “I am sure, O Socrates, that the 


“Phado,” a narrative of the last moments of Socrates by his | syn js still above the mountains, and it is yet lawful to 
distinguished disciple Plato. Cicero says he could never read | . : P 
this description of his death without tears. I delay ; for others in your een always ag off the 
— evil hour till long after the night hath fallen, 
“My dear Socrates,” said Crito, “have you any | But Socrates said, “It may be proper for them, Cri- 
commands to give me concerning your children, or in || to, to do as you say, for they think to profit by it; but 
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I will do no such thing, because I well know that by 
drinking the poison a little later, I shall gain nothing 
but the derision of my enemies for desiring to live 
while the law condemns me to die. Go, therefore, 
obey me.” 

Crito hearing this, nodded to the boy who stood 
near, and he going out, soon returned, bringing the 
servant who had the poison. Socrates seeing the man 
said, “Come on, my friend—tell me, for you under- 
stand these things, what is necessary to be done.” 

“Nothing more,” said he, “than to walk about after 
drinking the poison until weary, and then lie down 
and compose yourself for its effects.” 

Socrates now took the cup without trembling, or 
even changing his countenance, but looking intently, 
as was his wont, upon the man, “ What say you,” said 
he, “concerning this drink? Is there sufficient to 
make a libation to the gods from it, and is it lawful to 
do so?” 

“We have prepared only so much,” answered he, 
“as we thought enough for you to drink.” 

“Then I am satisfied,” said Socrates; ‘‘but it is law- 
ful to pray to the Deity, (and it is our duty, too,) that 
he would make our departure to him a happy one.” 
Thus speaking, he calmly and deliberately drank off 
the poison. 

Heretofore we had been scarcely able to restrain our- 
selves from weeping; but when we saw him drinking 
the poison, the tears flowed unchecked. In spite of 
ourselves our lamentations broke forth when we saw 
the man, who had so long a time been our friend, about 
to be taken from us. Crito, less able than the rest to 


repress his wailings, went out to weep in secret. And 


Apollodorus, who had not ceased crying since he en- 
tered the prison, now burst into such uncontrollable 
grief, as brought tears into the eyes of every one pres- 
ent, except Socrates himself. But he said, “ What is 
it you are doing, O friends? Did I not, for this very 
purpose, send away the women, that we might have no 
such exhibition of passion? Pray keep silence, and 
act like men; for I have heard that it is proper to 
die an undisturbed death.” When we heard this we 
were ashamed, and refrained as much as possible from 
weeping. 

Socrates now continued walking about until he grew 
fatigued, and then lay down upon his couch as he had 
been told. The servant, after a short period, informed 
us that the poison, which was very active in its nature, 
would gradually make the extremities cold and rigid, 
and when it reached the heart he would die. But just 
before his death, Socrates, uncovering himself, for he 
had drawn his robe around him, said, (and it was the 
last word he spoke,) “O, Crito, we owe a cock to is- 
cufapius.* Pay it for me, and do not neglect it.” Cri- 
to said he would attend to it, and asked if he had any 
other commands, but he gave no answer, And ina 





* “By the cock which Socrates, when dying, said was due to 
ZEsculapius, the patron and first of physicians, was signified the 
sacrifice due from a grateful mind to death, the great healer of 
all evils, who was now laying hands upon him.” 
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few minutes Socrates ceased to breathe, and Crito cov- 
ered him with the funeral pall. 

Such was the death of Socrates, our friend—a man 
who was by far the best we ever knew, and in all 
things the wisest and most just. 
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Original. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Ir was evening, and in the latter end of a New Eng- 
land winter, that a pleasant domestic circle were assem- 
bled, as was their wont, in their large, warm, cheerful 
sitting-room, as the family apartment is there called. 
The candles and the hickory fire both burned brightly, 
giving out a benignant effulgence of light and heat. 
The father of this family was absent, but his return 
was hourly expected. 

It was a year or two before the war of 1812, and 
commerce was then the great source of wealth to the 
Atlantic states. And the gentleman in question was 
commander of a merchantman in the East India trade; 
and his large emolument afforded all those indulgences 
to his family, which, being dispensed, as in this in- 
stance, by the benevolent hand of the mistress of the 
mansion, constitute that free and liberal house-keeping 
which renders a house—a parlor—delightful equally 
to inmates and to visitors. 

And many such an house, without ostentation, might 
then be found in the cities and towns of New England. 
But since then, luxury, with its insatiable demands, 
has devoured the means of simple cheerfulness; and 
‘fashion, with its concomitant restraints, has banished 
the hilarious good will which accompanied the hearty 
hospitality of the day. But perhaps there is now more 
religion than there then was. 

The circle consisted of six or eight persons. The 
mother was seated at one of the principal places of the 
fire-side, engaged with her knitting work, and presi- 
ding, as it were, over the conversation, which was 
occasionally politely referred to her comment. The 
two eldest daughters, girls of seventeen and nineteen 
years, were engaged in conversing each with a young 
gentleman, who subsequently became their husbands. 
Besides these another gentleman had dropped in, a fre- 
quent visitor, and a relative of the family. A couple 
of urchins, not yet sent to bed, were sporting about the 
room, with now and then an appeal to their mother of 
“how much it yet wanted of eight o’clock.” And a 
little retreated from the circle sat a younger sister, aged 
about thirteen years. She had taken a candle to her- 
self, and, undisturbed by any thing about her, was 
‘silently conning her lessons for the morrow’s recitation 
_at school. As she mastered one study, she would close 
‘the book, and with a little sort of exulting tap put it on 
the table, and say, “One more, mother,” and exchange 
it for another, and so on until she got through with the 
pile, consisting generally of about four memory studies, 
This young girl was diligent, had a good memory, was 
accustomed to study, and sought her chief pleasure in 











her school. Frequently, if she got through soon, 
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under all would be found some book of entertainment, 
with which she would close the evening. And at that 
time many such a nice little girl might be found simi- 
larly employed. Betsey was content not to be consid- 
ered as one of the company, but only good naturedly 
to join in, when the turn of conversation called for a 
general laugh. 

It was now about half past eight o’clock, and she 
looked up, and addressing her mother, to whom she sat 
nearest, said in a low, and, as it were, unconscious 
manner, “Mother, I saw Jesus Christ pass through 
the room then!” and she turned to her book again. 
Her manner was so little demanding or impressive, 
that her mother passed it by for the instant, half believ- 
ing that her daughter should have been reading some- 
what from one of her books, but intending to question | 
her when the visitors should be gone. But about an | 
hour afterward, just when the young gentlemen were | 
taking leave, she cried out vehemently, “O mother, I 
am sick—let me go to bed!” This was instantly com-| 
plied with, and her mother, in taking her arm, found | 
she had a strong ague fit upon her. The physician | 
was immediately summoned, and he attended closely | 
upon her throughout the night. But the illness in- | 
creased, and bore upon her with frightful power and | 
rapidity, leaving scarce an interval of consciousness or | 
coherence; and at the break of day the same morning, | 
she expired. Every thing, probably, had been done for | 
her that the case admitted of. The physician declared | 
that, from the first instant he saw her, he knew it was) 
impossible she could live. ‘The disease was scarlet fever, | 
then epidemic in the place; and the infection had been. 
so deep, and the seizure so powerful, that when the first | 
symptoms appeared, death was already at work. 

Under these afflicting circumstances, what palliation | 
to the anguish of the weeping family was found? 
Their consternation being a little abated, the reflection 
of those few words she had spoken imparted more 
comfort than all the recollected words of her life could 
give. And though thus suddenly reft away, at the first 
intimation of her change she had invoked the “only 
name given under heaven” whereby she might be 
saved. Grace had been vouchsafed to her soul, and 
they hoped she was saved. How precious, then, in their 
eyes seemed the instruction that had been sufficient for 
such a reference! how more valuable than all else of 
her education! And this reflection they laid wisely 
to heart: and the younger children of that family were 
still more sedulously trained and instructed in religious 
truth than had been their well beloved, lamented Betsey. 

The gentleman mentioned as relative of the family is 
brother to the writer, and relates this remarkable instance | 
as is here set down; and he supposes that the seeming 
indifference with which the child uttered words so stri- | 
king, marked a more concentrated inward attention, and | 
the apprehensive bewilderment of her state. M. 
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Original. 
WHAT IS THIS LIFE? 
Lirt is like a troubled dream, 
Disturbed by anxious care; 
*Tis like the bubble on the stream, 
The arrow in the air; 
Or like the morning cloud that spreads 
A transient shadow o’er our heads, 
T’ obscure the solar beam. 
Man ’s like the shallop on the wave, 
Driven by tempests to the grave, 
And tried by each extreme 
Of sorrow’s “whelming thunder-gust,” 
Until it hurls him to the dust. 


In youth he looks for many years 
In pleasure’s path to fly: 
Or toward ambition’s goal he steers 
Its dizzy steeps to try, 
And hopes the “trump of future fame” 
May sound at last his humble name; 
And deems the moment nigh 
When he shall seize the victor’s crown, 
Resplendent with a world’s renown, 
When, lo! he’s called to die— 
Quite unprepared for worlds of bliss, 


And yet, alas! cut off from this. M. B. 
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Original. 
JUBILEE.* 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 
Our bonds are broken, we are free; 
And shall we not rejoice— 
Shall not the song of triumph swell 
From every tuneful voice— 


Rise from each mountain’s topmost height? 


Let hill and valley ring 
With Israel’s deliverance, 
By her victorious King. 
Jehovah, in the heathens’ land, 
Hath made his wonders known; 
Their princes see his mighty works— 
Their gods are overthrown. 
From bondage we will now return, 
Jerusalem, to thee— 
To thee the scattered tribes shall flow, 
Like streamlets to the sea. 
In tears this precious seed was sown— 
Deep sorrow mark'd our path— 
The Lord has seen our contrite hearts, 
And has restrained his wrath. 
Our God, to thee we now return, 
And at thy altar bend; 
Accept, we pray, our sacrifice, 
And us from harm defend! 








yet been entered. | 


* 126th Psalm. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF GRACE, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


This is strictly a narrative of the religious experience of an 
eminent living Christian. Her real name, of course, is with- 
held. It was read over to her, sentence by sentence, and, when 
necessary, was changed, so as to express with the greatest pre- 
cision the facts and feelings which it describes. 


Eten C, was the child of pious parents. Her 
home was a chapel; for in earlier times the preach- 
ing, in western settlements, was at those private dwel- 
lings where the circumstances of central position, and 
of a hearty welcome, invited the minister's appoint- 
ments. Before Ellen’s birth, and for years succeeding, 
her father’s dwelling entertained the preacher and his 
congregation. It happened, of course, that the chil- 
dren of the family were familiar with meetings, and 
with the domestic habits of itinerating clergymen. 
Ellen, amongst the rest, was wont to discharge towards 
them those little offices of Christian hospitality which 
are due from pious families to Christ’s servants for 
their Lord’s sake. She doubtless gave to more than 
one a cup of cold water; and if reverence for the office 
they bore could meet that condition of the precept, 
“in the name of a disciple,” Ellen might have claimed 
the promised reward; for in her childhood she looked 
upon a minister of Jesus as more like an angel than a 
frail mortal, liable to err, and himself needing the blood 
of atonement to cleanse and keep him pure. O, that 
Christ’s ministers may always so demean themselves 
as to justify a high degree of reverence for their office 
and its incumbents! 

Ellen was not, even in childhood, without the fre- 
quent visitations of the Holy Spirit to her young heart. 


She often wept under the sermon, and had her feelings || 


moved by the relations of Christian experience in the 
class-room. It is probable that these frequent impres- 
sions would have resulted in conversion, and in a staid 
youthful Christian character, but for one paternal error. 
Ellen was not taught to pray in her closet. No admo- 
nitions of this sort drew her into the paths of right- 
eousness and peace. And we trust the reader will not 
forget the consequences of this paternal negligence, 
namely, Ellen was almost a young woman before she 
knelt in secret prayer. 

In the seventcenth year of her age she was invited 


| the way he talked to her faithfully on the subject of 
‘religion. 

“Ellen,” said he, “do you believe in religion ?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “I was brought up a 
Methodist, and am firmly persuaded that religion is 
| true.” 
| “Why, then, do you not seek it! Why put it off 
for an hour?” and starting from her admissions, he 
/earnestly set before her the folly and guilt of deferring 
so great a work. He urged her especially to seek it by 
prayer. 

At meeting, the words of the Quaker convert weighed 
so heavily on her conscience that Ellen commenced 
praying. Her heart was still more deeply smitten 
under her own efforts. She returned home sorely con- 
victed, and continued in mental struggles to seek God. 
On the following day a difficulty arose, which we will 
mention for the good of others. Ellen was seized with 
a sudden concern in regard to the origin, or rather the 
means of her conviction. She traced it to the conver- 
sation of her young Quaker (now Methodist) friend. 
| She was a young lady—she was troubled lest there 
‘should be an impropriety in the connection between 
her conviction and the warnings given her by a young 
gentleman. How artful are the devices of Satan! 
Had she been successfully solicited by him to attend a 
ball, or devote herself in any form to the gayeties of 
the world, such a suggestion would never have dis- 
turbed her. But to be influenced by a young gentle- 
man, not to levity, but to sobriely—not to folly, but to 
wisdom—this the greatest adversary would have her 
believe was improper and indelicate. In this instance 
Satan was foiled. The very assault seemed to deepen 
her conviction. While pondering this question of 
propriety, the importance of seeking Jesus, and that 
without delay on any account, became more and more 
apparent. She therefore applied herself more ardently 
‘than ever to the Bible and to prayer, resolved at all 
hazards to secure the interests of her soul. 

She committed one error. A quarterly meeting was 
appointed for the circuit. Six or eight weeks were to 
intervene before its arrival. She fixed on that as the 
'time to find the Savior. Though she attended, in the 
/meantime, to closet and social prayer, yet these were 
rendered less efficient by the waiting posture of her 
mind, At length the time of meeting drew near. It 
was to be held seven or eight miles from her father’s 
house. Up to the Friday before its commencement, 











to dine at a friend’s house, with several young persons 
of the neighborhood. Amongst the guests was a| 
young gentleman of Quaker parentage and training, | 
who, having “slipped the bridle” of home discipline | 
and restraint, and lived sometime after the fashions of | 
the world, had been recently converted among the 
Methodists. He was now warm in his first love, and 
with becoming zeal ceased not to warn his young 
companions to turn from death unto life. In the 
course of conversation he proposed to go with Ellen 
that evening to a prayer meeting, and return with 





she saw but little prospect of reaching the place. On 
that day some young people called, and whether fretted 
by disappointment, or betrayed by natural temper, she 
indulged in trifling conversation. On reflection, this, 
too, contrary to the design of the adversary, increased 
the subsequent agony of her mind, and deepened in 
her heart the purpose to be a Christian. 

On Saturday an opportunity providentially occurred 
to attend the quarterly meeting. She gladly embraced 
it. When mourners were called, she was the first to 
approach the altar, and kneel for the prayers of God’s 





her thence to her father’s house. She went. On‘ people. Here she intended to plead mentally but not 
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audibly for pardon and regeneration. She determined, 
with all the strength of purpose she could command, 
not to let her voice be heard. She felt not the fear of 
hell, but the oppressiveness of sin, and how dreadful it 
is to have offended God. This she felt more and more 
as she bowed at the altar, till her lips broke the silence, 
and with a loud voice she cried for pardoning mercy. 

Her soul was almost instantly eased of its burden, 
and in twenty minutes after she approached the altar, 
the gracious work was wrought. She had no ecsta- 
sies—expressed none. But she had”the witness that 
she was reconciled to God. 

Her peace, however, was soon interrupted. A young 
lady who was kneeling by her at the altar, and who 
had not sought religion till the meeting commenced, 
professed conversion at* nearly the same moment with 
herself. She was filled with unutterable ecstasy, and 
shouted aloud the praises of God. Ellen overheard 
some of the members say, “That is the right kind of 
conversion—such as I like to see.” ‘They seemed to 
treat her case differently, as doubting whether it could 
be genuine. This awakened self-distrust. The meet- 
ing closed. For six months she went on, attending to 
duty, resolving to be, if she was not, a Christian. She 
often felt peace, and sometimes joy; but there were 
also intermissions of doubt and disquiet, which could 


often be traced to the discouraging circumstances above | 


referred to. One of her sisters soon followed her into 
the Church, but did not obtain a lively faith in the 
Redeemer. 

A camp meeting was to be held twenty-five miles 
from Ellen’s residence. She was anxious to go, and 
have the company of the family along with her. After 
much perplexity and toil, she obtained the concurrence 
of some of her brothers and sisters, and started to the 
ground with strong hopes that both they and herself 
might be abundantly blessed. Here Ellen was exer- 
cised with peculiar anxiety for her friends; and one 
brother was converted and joined the Church. An- 
other of the family, who was previously a member, 
embraced religion. Ellen herself was exceedingly 
blessed. She spent several hours in a state of such 
absorbing communion with God, that she noticed noth- 
ing around her. Her expressions of confidence and 
joy were so unusual that her sister was much dis- 
turbed on account of it, and became so exasperated on 
the way home, that she could not conceal the thorns of 
her temper. She said that it was “wild fire,” and that 
a “rain or two would put it out”—to all which, and 
many fiercer words, Ellen responded only with the 
most gentle, conciliating language. 

From this time Ellen had no doubts about her con- 


version. For three years and a half she lived in the), 
clear enjoyment of religion, and had many glorious) 
manifestations of the Savior’s presence. But for all) 


that period she never seriously turned her attention to 


the subject of sanctification. She scarcely adverted to} 


the theme, or noticed it understandingly if it was dwelt 
upon by others in her hearing, until she left the coun- 


try, and took up her residence in the city. Even then} 





she did not professedly seek it. Yet she felt a hunger- 
ing after righteousness, and was waxing stronger in 
God, until the following incident greatly interrupted 
her comfort and progress, 

She became acquainted with a lady of another 
Church, who manifested a deep interest in her state, 
and took occasion to inquire minutely into the exer- 
cises of her mind. After many conversations, at va- 
rious times, she essayed to beguile Ellen, not as the 
serpent did Eve, but with the less guilty aim of bring- 
ing her off from Methodism, and introducing her to 
safer Church communions. For this she gave her 
young friend a relation of what she had seen amongst 
the Methodists—how they “professed much and prac- 
ticed little,” and, in a word, held them up by implica- 
tion to the unsuspecting Ellen as hypocrites of the 
most hopeless class. She also procured a young clergy- 
man to second her pious endeavors with all the zeal he 
could summon to the task. The consequence was that 
Ellen declined the acquaintance of both, and betook 
herself to class and other meetings with a design to be 
an upright Christian, and to continue her membership 
in the Church to which she belongs, 

But though Ellen’s firmness of character, and the 
grace of God, preserved her from this snare, Satan took 
advantage of the circumstance to her temporary loss, 
Remembering the insinuations thrown out against the 
| morals of some Church members, she became distrust- 
|ful of nearly all. When her class-mates professed 
/communion with God, her heart involuntarily drew 
back from confiding in them. Thus her charity was 
‘restrained. From suspecting others she began at last 
‘to suspect herself, and became doubtful of her own 
| frames and professions—doubtful whether she was her- 
self sincere. This temptation soon left her, but its ef- 
fects remained. She lost her enjoyment, and for many 
weeks was forsaken to sadness and sorrow of heart. 
| In the midst of her trouble she saw a,young man in the 
_agonies of death, who enjoyed such manifestations of 
| Christ’s love as bore him up in his struggles, and made 
‘him quite insensible to fear and pain. While witness- 

ing his triumphs, it forcibly occurred to her that Chris- 

_tians need more grace in life than in death—that their 
‘temptations and trials, in the midst of health, are more 
severe than those in the closing scene of life; and that 
He who supplied abounding grace to the less needy 
dying, will not withhold it from those more needy in 
their struggles with the world. This thought may 
have been original with Ellen. It is possible that, on 
close examination, it will be found a just conclusion. 
To live right certainly requires much grace. The re- 
flection did not restore Ellen’s peace, but it encouraged 
her to seek more earnestly. 

The yearly camp meeting for the city and neighbor- 
ing circuits was at hand. Ellen prepared to attend. 
She went with a desire, rather than an expectation to 
be blessed. She felt needy—very needy. Her mind 
was not turned toward blessings of any particular sort 
orname. She thought not of perfect love, or entire 








sanctification. She merely felt that she needed to be 
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blessed. The tent to which she belonged was occu- | 
pied by members of the Church who were seeking full , 
redemption. But they committed one great error. 
Instead of adhering to the order of the meeting, in lis- | 
tening to the sermons, and joining in the regular pub- | | 
lic devotions, they tarried in their tent, held private] 
prayer meetings, and, as far as their example went, | 
encouraged inattention to the services of the occasion. | 
Ellen declined their method. She went into the con- || 
gregation at the prescribed signal, heard the sermons, 
and gave diligent heed to all the public exercises. Still | 
depressed, and continually meditating how much grace | 
she needed, and how little she seemed to possess, about | 
the third day of the meeting a sister called on her and 
expressed a desire to open her feelings, and get some 
advice. Ellen felt that she could give her no counsel, 
as she needed herself to receive rather than impart. 
But the sister proceeded to unfold her embarrassments, | 
while Ellen listened in silence. When the sister had | 
finished, Ellen in return rehearsed her own difficulties, | 
and in the course of her remarks reiterated the thought | 
which occurred to her at the death-bed of the young| 
man, namely, that “we need more grace while living | 
than when dying.” In the very act of uttering these | 
words, she felt a sensation as if produced by a voice, 
not human but divine, as it were a heavy, trumpet-like | | 
sound, thus: “Jt shall be so”—and an assurance was | 
then given her (by an impression on her mind so deep 
that it seemed vocally announced from heaven) that’ 
she should have all the grace of which she had been 
speaking—enough for both life and death. 
Just then the signal called the congregation to the | 
stand, and Ellen seated herself to hear the sermon. | 
The services proceeded; but she received no impression | | 
from any thing external. The hour was spent by her | 
in a depth of communion with God to which hitherto | 
she had been an utter stranger. It absorbed all her | 
powers; and though sights and sounds were around | 
her, and probably, as usual, impressed her senses, yet | 
they seemed w gain no cognizance of the soul—they | 
did not reach the inward man. She was taken up with | 
inward workings, which she found no power to describe, | 
though they were exceedingly clear and definite to hee | 
self. Perhaps the most natural description would be, her | 
soul communicated with Jehovah, as in a dialogue, con- | 
cerning the assurance lately given that “she should have | 
all the grace of which she had been speaking.” “How,” | 
said her heart, addressing God, “wilt thou have me to | 
receive this grace? How can such and such difficul- | 
ties be overcome ?”—naming, mentally, the hindrances | 
which, one by one, came to mind. As fast as she que-| 
ried God seemed to reply, and with the reply came the | 
removal, or the satisfactory solution of the difficulty to 
which the query related. In this exercise she passed 
the hour occupied by the sermon, communing not} 
with earth—not with the saints around her—not with | 
the preacher—not with God through the preacher or | 














| 

| 

i 
his expositions of the Divine word; but with God in F 


her own heart, through the Spirit. At length the | 


len, with some others, stepped forward and mingled 
with them. A minister said, “Let us pray.” Just 
then the inquiry came to her heart, “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?” The voice again, or an impres- 
sion so clear and deep as to be like a living voice, re- 
plied, “ You are expected to pray.” This she had 
“ever yet been able to do in public, with any compo- 
sure or propriety. But forgetful of all usual embar- 
'rassments, she burst forth in prayer, and immediately 


| forgot all but God and the intense illuminations of his 


overwhelming glory. She seemed lifted up toward, 
‘or it might be said into, heaven, and her whole being 
became absorbed in God. In the midst of this beati- 
‘tude, the thought occurred to her, “ What is this?” 
| And, by what seemed to be a still clearer voice, ring- 


ing through all her soul, it was replied, “ Full redemp- 
Hl te ” 
| tron / 
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Original. 
ADMONITION.* 
Susan, I would the power were mine 
To catch the muse’s sweetest strain— 
And breathe it o'er this page of thine 
In language kind but plain. 


Although thy life like fairy land 
Now spreads its charms around thee, 
And Love and Hope, with accents bland, 
Perchance have sought and found thee— 


Tho’ Pleasure fills thy golden bowl, 
Nor thinks of coming years, 

She cannot future life control, 
Nor dry affliction’s tears. 


The youthful eye ne’er seems to mark 
The rapid flight of Time, 

Till he, with his untiring speed, 
Has brought them near their prime. 


But when the dreams of youth have fled, 
And cares come clustering round, 
They seem to hear his very tread, 
And startle at the sound. 


Then let me warn a youthful friend 
To improve as swift it flies— 

The season God so kindly lends 
To fit us for the skies. 


The purest joys we e’er can know 
Arise from peace within ; 

And peace will like a river flow 
In hearts redeemed from sin. 


Then while the bloom is on thy cheek, 
And friends are round thee pressing, 
This lasting peace, dear Susan, seek— 
’*T will sanctify each blessing. AveustTa, 


* These lines were written sometime since for the album of 


mourners were called. ‘The altar was soon filled. El]- | a fashionable young lady, who has recently been converted. 
3 
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ON SUBMISSION. 


BY ANTONIA BOURIGNON. 


Au perfection consists in submitting our wills 
unto that of God. This is all that he requires of 
us. For God, who possesses all things in himself, 
has need of nothing; but was and is still desirous 
that we should submit our wills unto his: and good 
reason for it, because we were created for him, and 
have received all of him. If we hope for any hap- 
piness, it must come from him; seeing none can 
either save himself or any other creature. It is from 
God alone that we are to hope for this. Why, then, 
are we unwilling to subject our wills to his, seeing 
it is good and reasonable so to do, and seeing God re- 
quires no other thing of his creatures but submission 
to his holy will? Could he demand less than this 
submission of his creatures, whom he had drawn out 
of nothing, that he might raise them to what they are, 





promising them eternal joy and delights of eternal 
duration, provided they would submit unto his holy) 
will? Is not this the least he could demand for so) 
many benefits, so many felicities, so many favors, as) 
he hath bestowed upon them? I entreat you not to 
trouble yourself with the many methods that men 
have invented for attaining salvation; for the devil 
insinuates himself into all material things, be they 
ever so good and pious, but can never get hold of 
this submission of our wills to God, because this is a 
spiritual act, wherein our enemy can find no matter | 
whereby to tempt us in any manner. Hold fast by | 
this, contemning all his wiles and temptations, which | 
merit hot that a child of God should stop at them, see- | 
ing they are nothing but smoke, which vanishes into | 
air as soon as we have recourse to our true almighty 
Father, who never fails us if we seek to him in time, 
of need. I have always found more help under temp-| 
tations when I have had my recourse unto God, than) 
when I have stood disputing it with the devil, who | 
is not worthy that a child of God should defend | 
himself against him, who is only his own enemy, | 
and hath no power over us, if our wills be not con- 





| 


sin if we consent not to it. On the contrary, these 
temptations purify our souls, by our resistance and 
the uneasiness they make us suffer, We must in 
this, as in every other thing, submit our wills unto 
God, who will never suffer us to be tempted beyond 
our strength. But this submission of ours must be 
absolute in all things, conPOREAL, TEMPORAL, SPIR- 
ITUAL, yea, ETERNAL. 
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Original. 
LIFE’S TRAVELER. 

An aged man of God encountered a traveler who 
smote his breast and broke into loud and deep la- 
mentation. And he said, “My brother, what is thy 
affliction, that thou wailest thus on thy way?” And 
the traveler answered, “ My path is long and weary; 
it is full of thorns and thistles; my feet are bleeding 
with sharp rocks, and my bosom is torn with briars; 
my sight is dim, and I fear to lose my way; dark- 
ness gathers around me, and I know not which way 
to turn; my ear is dull, and I hear not the voice of the 
torrent till it roars at my feet; the bitter north winds 


‘pierce me through; the sun looks fiercely upon me, 


and I faint; they who travel with me, and who should 
assist me in my feebleness, rush rudely by, and over- 
turn me as they pass; they darken my way by inter- 
cepting its faint light; they toss the brambles from 
their own feet under mine; they bewilder me by 
adverse counsels, and lead me into crooked paths as 
I follow them; they pluck rich fruits by the way- 
side, which I in my weakness cannot reach, and for- 
get that I am fainting. ‘There were those who trav- 
eled with me for a season, whom I loved and who held 
up their light that I might also see; and they pitied 
my wounds, and bound them up as we journeyed, 
and they pointed out the green places, and we sat 
together by the fountains in the wilderness, and I 
gathered strength as we held sweet converse. But one 
by one they have faded like a vision from my sight; 
they have all passed away! they flit by me in my 
dreams, but they mock my grasp; their voices come 





senting to it. Therefore be not troubled about the | upon my ear on the night breeze, but I call on them 
fantasies and temptations which he raises to you, and they do not answer! Askest thou why [ lift up 
whether when you are awake or asleep, provided you | my voice in sorrow?” 


remain firm in your resolution not to offend God any | 
more. Have your recourse only unto God, and pray | 
to him that he would rather let you die than consent | 
unto sin. This will speedily relieve you from the, 
temptation, and thus you shall overcome the devil | 


} 





And the holy man inquired, “ Whither dost thou 
travel? what is the goal of thy journeying?” And 
the traveler said, “I am journeying to the house of 
my Father; I am traveling home; I know that there 
I shall be welcome; for though my dim sight so often 


without fighting with him. This is what I have ex- | mistakes the direction, yet hath my Father sent me his 
perienced in myself, and what you may also make | chart and compass to guide me on my way.” And 
trial of in your own person, and be not troubled for |the man of God once more questioned, “In this thy 


any evil thoughts that may be suggested unto you. | 
Disregard the importunities of these as you would. 
do that of the flies in the summer heat. Though | 
you should be vexed with evil thoughts all your life, 
this will not make you less agreeable unto God, rr | 
YOU TAKE NO PLEASURE IN THEM, and GIVE NO)! 
CONSENT UNTO THEM; for the devil cannot make us| 
Vox. Il.—20 


Father’s house, what is it that awaits thee?” The 
faith of the traveler kindled at the thought, and he re- 
plied, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the fullness 
and the joy thereof. All the glories and delights, 
which I see at a distance on my way, and for which I 
often mourn, are as nought to the least of the abun- 





dance that is there awaiting me. The glorious hues 
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that fade out here as we gaze, are the enduring colors 
of that mansion. The waters that shine there upon '| 
the eye have no bitterness, and there, there is no| 
drouth. There is no separation there, and no chill of | 
doubt, or decay, or jealousy cometh there, between 
hearts that love. And the shadow of death entereth 
not there! And they whom I loved, and with whom 
I talked of that blessed home as we journeyed, are all 
there! Though they passed from my sight like the 
morning dew, yet have they left me a sign and a token | 
where I should find them.” 

“ And thou weepest, O traveler,” said the aged man, | 





I 





nizing combat, which he felt in his interior, between 
the natural affections of the inferior part of his soul 
and the holy resolutions of the superior. Let us do 
three things and we shall preserve the peace of our 
souls, 

The first is, to have a pure intention to desire, in all 
things, the Honor and ciory of God. ‘The second, 
to do all we are able, to attain this end. The third, to 
fix this truth in our minds, that God is called the 


Prince of Peace; and that wherever he is master, he 


settles a profound and total peace in the soul. It is 
true, indeed, that before he can establish this peace in 





“and falterest on thy way to a home like this! Why any place, he raises a war there first, by stripping the 


girdest thou thy spirit not up, in the strength of that 
which is before thee? Go steadily on thy way. Why 
dost thou foolishly look to thy fellow travelers for 
guides? Behold they are weak; they are dim-sighted ; 
they are bewildered as thou art. Hast thou not the| 


chart and compass of thy Father? Why askest thou | 


their support, and seest not ¢hey are fainting at thy 
side? Thou shrinkest from the thorns in thy way, 
and seest not that their feet are bleeding. ‘Thou 
lookest on the fruits they chance to pluck, and for-| 
gettest that thou gatheredst when they were an hun- 
gered, and they shared not. If thy sight is dim, and | 





heart and the soul of their most dear, familiar and 
customary affections; such as an inordinate love of 
| themselves, self-reliance, self-complacency, &c. Yet 
even in doing this, we find some degree of peace, by 
‘reason of our conformity to the will of God. 

Consider our dear Savior in the garden, and you 
will find that, to be the Prince of Peace, is to preserve 
“our peace in the midst of war, and to enjoy sweetness 
in the midst of the bitterest afflictions. This will 
teach you that all those thoughts that cause in you 





| disquiet and trouble of spirit, do not all come from 


/God, who is the Prince of Peace, but are temptations 


thine ear dull, hast thou jostled no one in thy path, } of the enemy; and therefore you ought to restrain 
and flung the thorns from ¢hy feet under those of no/| their motions and take no notice of them. 
other? Hast thou not passed by him whose wounds|| We must in every thing and at all times live peace- 


thow shouldst have bound up, and heard not the cry, 
of him who asked ¢hy help. Complain not, O man, 


ably, and this both in sadness and in joy. Is harm to 
be shunned and avoided? Let us do it peaceably, 


of thy brother, nor embitter thy soul by thinking he | quietly, and without disturbance. Is good to be done? 
careth not for thee. Look not upon the length of | Let us do that, too, peaceably; otherwise we shall fall 
thy way, nor upon its toils, nor its desolateness, nor | into many faults, through precipitancy and too much 


yet upon the deep waters, nor the valley and shadow | 
of death thou must finally pass. But fix thine eye 
steadfastly on the home beyond; and, though dimness| 
be upon thy vision, yet shalt thou pass on in safety 
and rejoicing, as one indeed, who, weary and worn 
from a long journey, yet beholdeth, from afar off, 
gleaming through the wilderness, the lights of his: 
Father’s mansion.” ae 
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PEACE AND HUMILITY. 


BY FRANCIS DE SALES, 





Tuer is nothing that gives us trouble and disquiet 


haste. Nay, let us observe the same conduct even in 
our works of penitence, and perform them peaceably. 

As for humility, it makes our heart kind and sweet, 
both toward the perfect and the imperfect; toward 
those by respect, toward these by compassion. 
Humility makes us also welcome our suflerings 
sweetly, by knowing that we deserve them; and 
welcome those goods that befall us with a grateful 
reverence, by knowing that we do not deserve them 
at all. Exercise yourself, then, very much in acts 
of humility and of charity toward your neighbor, 
and be sure it will turn to a good account. When 
you find yourself sick or over-wearied, it must be 
your exercise to accept and love holy humility. By 


but our sELF-Love and seLr-esTeEM. If we have not) this means you wil! change the lead of your humility 
a melting tenderness of heart, or feeling sentiments, '|into gold; nay, into a more refined gold than that of 
when we are at prayer, we fall immediately into sad- | the most lively gayety of heart. Do not give way to 
ness. If we meet with any difficulties, if any occur. | any complaining language, or say you are miserable, 
rence crosses our designs, we are presently excited, unfortunate, or such like, but avoid them utterly; for 
and exert all our strength to overcome those obstacles || they are the sallies of a heart too much dejected and 


and rid ourselves of them; which cannot be done 





| overwhelmed with temporal afflictions, and are not so 
! 


without hurry and disquiet. And whence comes all) properly to be called impatience as murmurings against 

this, but because we would have every thing go 

smoothly according to our wishes, and, as it were, by 

eating nothing but sugar; not casting our eyes on 

our blessed Jesus, who, prostrate on the earth, sweats 

blood with the anguish he suffered through the ago- 
3 


| God, who tries you. 


! Continue in your humility, as in a kind of hatred 
| of any self-excellence of your own; and be courageously 
| and magnanimously humble in Him who placed the 
| great effort of his power in the humility of the cross. 
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THE YOUNG MARTYRS. 


BY D’AUBIGNE. 


Tue inquisitors of the Low Countries, thirsting for 
blood, scoured the neighboring country, searching 
everywhere for the young Augustines, who had 
escaped from the Antwerp persecution, Esch, Voes 
and Lambert were at last discovered, put in chains, 
and conducted to Brussels. Egmondanus, Hochstra- 
ten and several other inquisitors summoned them to 
their presence. “Do you retract your opinion,” in- 
quired Hochstraten, “that the priest has no power to 
forgive sins, but that the power belongs to God 
alone?”—and then he went on to enumerate the 
other Gospel truths which he required them to abjure. 
“No, we will retract nothing!” exclaimed Esch and 
Voes, firmly: “we will not disown God’s werd, we 
will rather die for the faith!” 

The Inquisitor. “Confess that you have been de- 
ceived by Luther.” 

The Young Augustines. “As the apostles were 
deceived by Jesus Christ.” 

The inquisitors. “We declare you to be heretics, 
worthy of being burnt alive; and we deliver you over 
to the secular arm.” 

Lambert was silent. The prospect of death terrified 
him: distress and uncertainty agitated his heart. “I 
request four days’ respite,” said he, in stifled emotion. 
He was taken back to prison. As soon as this respite 
was expired, Esch and Voes were degraded from their 
priestly office, and handed over to the council of the 
reigning governess of the Low Countries. The coun- 
cil delivered them bound to the executioner. Hoch- 
straten and three other inquisitors accompanied them 
to the place of execution. 

Arriving at the scaffold, the young martyrs contem- 
plated it with calmness. Their constancy, their piety, 
and their youth, drew tears from the inquisitors them- 
selves. When they were bound to the stake, the con- 
fessors drew near. “Once more we ask if you will 
receive the Christian faith.” 

The Martyrs. “We believe in the Christian Church, 
but not in your Church.” 

Half an hour elapsed. It was a pause of hesitation. 
A hope had been cherished that the near prospect of 
such a death would intimidate these youths. But, 
alone tranquil of all the crowd that thronged the 
square, they began to sing psalms,—stopping from 
time to time to declare that they were resolved to die 
for the name of Jesus Christ. 

“Be converted, be converted,” cried the inquisitors, 
“or you will die in the name of the devil.” “No,” 
answered the martyrs; “we will die like Christians, 
and for the truth of the Gospel.” 

The pile was then lighted. Whilst the flame slowly 
ascended, a heavenly peace dilated their hearts; and 
one of them could even say, “I seem to be on a bed 
of roses.’ The solemn hour was come—death was at 
hand. The two martyrs cried with a loud voice, “O 
Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy upon us!” and 


then they began to recite their creed. At last the 
flames reached them; but the fire consumed the cords 
which fastened them to the stake before their breath 
was gone. One of them, feeling his liberty, dropped 
upon his knees in the midst of the flames, and then, 
in worship to his Lord, exclaimed, clasping his hands, 
“Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on us!” 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame; they 
shouted, “Te Deum laudamus.” Soon their voices 
were stifled_—and their ashes alone remained. 

This execution had lasted four hours. It was on 
the Ist of July, 1523, that the first martyrs of the 
Reformation laid down their lives for the Gospel. 

All good men shuddered when they heard of these 
events. The future was big with fearful anticipations. 
“The executions have begun,” said Erasmus. “At 
length,” exclaimed Luther, “Christ is gathering some 
fruits of our preaching, and preparing new martyrs.” 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of these 
‘young Christians was disturbed by the thoughts of 
Lambert. Of the three, Lambert possessed most learn- 
ing; he had been chosen to fill the place of Probst, as 
preachers at Antwerp. Finding no peace in his dun- 
| geon, he was terrified at the prospect of death; but 
‘still more by conscience, which reproached him with 
| his cowardice, and urged him to confess the Gospel. 
| Delivered ere long, from his fears, he boldly proclaimed 
‘the truth, and died like his brethren. 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood of these 
‘martyrs. Brussels manifested a willingness to receive 
‘the Gospel. “Wherever Aleander lights a pile,” re- 
‘marked Erasmus, “there it seems as if he had sown 
‘heretics.” 

| “Tam bound with you in your bonds,” exclaimed 
| Luther; “your dungeons and your burnings my soul 
‘takes part in. All of us are with you in spirit; 
‘and the Lord is above it all!” 

He proceeded to compose a hymn commemorative 
‘of the death of the young monks; and soon, in 
every direction, throughout Germany and the Low 
‘Countries, in towns and in villages, were heard 
‘accents of song which communicated an enthusiasm 
for the faith of the martyrs. 








Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 

Their ashes shall be watched, 
And gathered at the last. 

And from that scattered dust, 
Around us and abroad, 

Shall bring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 


Jesus hath now received 
Their latest living breath,— 
Yet vain is Satan’s boast 
Of victory in their death. 
Still—still—though dead, they speak, 
And trumpet-tongued proclaim 
To many a wakening land, 
The one availing Name. 


After praying to God not to lead you into temp- 
tation, do not throw yourself into it. 
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Original. 
AMIABILITY. 

“Our of the heart are the issues of life.” This, 
saying of the wise man applies no less aptly to the 
life of the world than to that of the spirit; and it 
requires not the teaching of ethics to inform us who 
are they that win to their earning the world! They 
are the amiable and the gentle-tempered. We speak 
in general sense, and of those whose abilities, talents 
and opportunities are about upon a par with each 
other. Particularly we speak to females; to the young 
amongst them who have yet their course to run;) 
and probably, very probably, the difference of gen-| 
tleness—not of manners only, but of the heart, shall | 
make to them either a happy or a disastrous life. It 
will not be imputed that there is any idea of self- 
righteousness in this statement; for this flow of 
gentleness is but the effluence and constant giving 
forth of that spirit of lowliness and humility which, 
it is asserted, is the very ground and foundation 
of the Christian character. 

And here let us 1emark the difference perceptible 
in the theories of religious or of merely ethical 
writers. Whilst the former hold up to imitation 
that subduing of the natural heart which is said to 
be the perfection of saintly grace, the latter fre- 
quently assert that firmness and well sustained strength 
is most consistent with the dignity of man’s moral be- 
ing. ‘The writers of biography in a particular manner 
tend to mislead the young in what is to be endeavored 
after in character—the representation mostly is that it 
is force, enterprise and spirit that gain supremacy and 
maintain dominion in the world; yet the success of a 
conqueror is but a fallacious test, but the outside of 
things, the phase, and not the centre—the ascription 
of the multitude, showing what they themselves 
would desire, rather than the acknowledgment of 
the hero himself. 

It is mostly the lives of the illustrious and uncom-| 
mon that are chronicled, and not those of every, 
day capacity that are thus held forth. And the 
points insisted on by the biographer are calculated: 
to mislead; for, after all, it is the patience of delib-| 
eration, the long study of planning, the quiet in-| 
dustry, that precede, which secure achievement; but 
these are mostly unnoticed, kept out of sight—yet. 
such are generally the preliminaries that lead to the| 
success of performance. Another distinction. The} 
idea of fame is not that of happiness—a hero is'| 
generally carried along by some impulse almost 
irresistible—in his mission, and at the instant, he! 
makes to himself no question whether he would | 
prefer the plaudits of the world, or the approbation 
of Heaven and the contentment of his own soul; 
yet the day will come, if he live long enough, 
when such question ,and such consciousness will 
arise. But our young female readers have nothing 
to do with these grand speculations, which, indeed, 
at this time of day are getting out of fashion 
everywhere. 

3 











It is the mistake of many parents to applaud 
and to praise their child whilst yet an infant, for 
those little performances which evince spirit and 
energy, in preference, nay, often to the exclusion 
of those acts which betoken kindness and _ love. 
How then shall the child learn to know, if the 
former be not far more valuable than the latter? 
Yet the former has its basis in self, and is much 
more easy, and accordant to the vanity of nature, 
than is the latter. The writer, very conversant 
with children, has noticed manifold instances of 
this sort, where the parent, without reflection, and 
certainly without injurious intention, has adminis- 
tered to a false principle, and perverted a true one, 
by this injudicious praising of smartness, and pas- 
sing over of goodness. The effect, besides the im- 
mediate influence of flattery upon the infant mind, 
was always, in the absence of judgment, to give 
a strong bias to prefer and to value in themselves 
and their associates, the mental distinctions of char- 
acter, before those charities of the heart, which both 
adorn and soften humanity. The intellectual char- 
acter we shall find often in strong alliance with that 
pride which is so adverse to gentleness and to that 
sweetness of intercourse which every condition of 
life calls for. Good principles cannot commute for 
want of gentleness—it is the expression of kind- 
ness, which the occasion of every day calls for— 
a character of spirit we often find united with a 
good heart. Yet it is manifest, if the one is cul- 
tivated and the other neglected, that in a very 
short term of years they will bear no sort of pro- 
portion to each other; and, perhaps, in such cases, 
it is only the care of nature herself, and not of 
her human guardians, the parent, that the heart 
which is thus smothered, be not entirely destroyed! 
Conscience, in such cases, acts occasionally the 
mentor, and incites to the performance of consider- 
ate and obliging acts; yet the tenor of such a life 
presents not that lovely flow of the affections, that 
humane softness of word and look, which attract 
the sympathy of all within its sphere. And this 
kindness of heart, as evinced in habitual acts and 
deeds, in forbearances, in considerate gentleness, 
wins not “golden opinions” only, but it often wins 
that preferment of place and station, which the 
ambitious and proud have struggled and sighed for 
in vain. But this result is not held up as a mo- 
tive, (for the promptings of kindness shvuld be disin- 
terested,) but itis shown as an effect. Whilst the 
female of proud naturé, the intellectual aspirant 
with perhaps the keenest susceptibilities, but of 


‘ungentle and unregenerate heart, has been robbed 


of much happiness, her perverted sensibilities, like 
a stream turned away from its course, have been 
absorbed in admiration of the grand and the stu- 
pendous; and the affections, which naturally had 
been sufficient to have fed all the sources of do- 
mestic and of social life, have expended themselves 
in these fruitless speculations—elevated ‘and vague, 
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unassociated and unreciprocated! How little do pa- 
rents think of cultivating gentleness of heart in 
their children, yet how grievously do they deplore 
that unhappiness which results to them from the 
want of it. In training, their motto is, on, on, when 
it should be, restrain, restrain! 

Nature is generally sufficient for herself—at least 
it should be the part of education to direct and 
subdue, rather than to urge her. All science, ex- 
cept the science of domestic training, goes to this 
effect. The Humanities are all upon the restrictive 
plan. Nature is commuted in the attainment of all. 
The divine preaches the subduing of the carnal 
heart, as the first and last effort. The leech abstracts 
the blood he depletes; he takes away the excesses 
which have accrued,’ and economizes the system 
which he would build up. The lawyer, by inverse 
method, does the same; he asserts that the right 
is of possession, where no fault of title exists. The 
mechanic turns all his effort to reduction, and by this 
method sets his own strength above that which is a 
thousand times superior to it. The sculptor, by one 
ungentle blow, would destroy the work of years; 
and he effects that by restraint of hand which all 
his force could never do. The orator may be 
vehement, but he must be gentle; he may persuade, 
where he could not command. Even the warrior, 
whose trade is violence, gains his victory, not by 
urging, but by the adroit saving of his strength. 
And in the arena the wild bull of the hills is con- 
quered and overcome by the arm of him, whose fra- 
gility is, in comparison with his own power, but as 
the dust of the balance. 

But the child is trained, not perhaps by precept, 
but certainly by practice, to exert, and not to gov- 
ern, the outgoings of energy and spirit! This, par- 
ticularly in female character, is a most deplorable 
mistake. The child of smartness, and of a pre- 
cosity out-growing its judgment, is still urged on 
to signalize herself by out-shining others—others, 
possessed perhaps with quite as much ability, and 
gifted with a better preponderance of character than 
her own; but not so quick, not so smart, not so 
energetic. In the meantime the intrinsic merits of 
the heart are thrown in the shade, or unaccounted 
of at all. Is it strange, then, that she shall never 
know to value them? or only know when the pen- 
alty of bitter experience shall have taught her their 
worth. The prime duty of the young is obedience; 
yet, with such dispositions, how difficult is obedi- 
ence rendered. Restraint, then, without severity, 
should be a fundamental principle in the training of 
youth. The gentle will find this an easy sway; 
and the petulant and the froward will be over-ruled 
to a salutary subordination whilst young; and when 
sufficient years have rendered it proper that they 
become their own counselors, and take the govern- 
ment of their own characters into their own dis- 
cretion, the task will be much less arduous than 
if no such restraint had ever existed; and such 





| Young persons will doubtless, by this time, be wil- 
ling to acknowledge the great obligation they owe to 
| their keeper. 

| The young is by this time become a woman. She 
is, with all propriety, looking to a partner in life; 
|she is a candidate for the honors of marriage. In 
this she makes no overt step; but it is an under- 
stood case; for so entirely proper, as well as natural 
‘is it, that the female, as well as those of the other 
sex, should look to marriage, that in those instances 
where they do not marry, the failure is, in general, 
to be imputed to some other over-mastering principle 
of character, rather than to a determination against 
it, or, as is vulgarly believed, to the “want.of a 
chance.” But if my young lady is petulant, over- 
bearing, self-sufficient, who will approach her? Let 
her beauty and accomplishments be what they may, 
if she is not amiable she will not be loved; or, to 
‘take our epithet in its etymological sense, if she be 
not loveable she will not be loved. But she wishes 
‘not to pass through life alone; and, however the 
circumstances of the case, her fortune, her beauty, 
or her meretricious fascinations, may effect a marriage 
for her, it will not be a happy one: she will find 
that the hollowness of compliment, the voice of 
adulation, the homage of the senses, are of no abi- 
ding date—their own nature forbids that it should be 
so. She will find that it is only affection that can 
command affection; that only gentleness and truth 
shall insure to her the allegiance of that friend who 
has become the guardian of her life. Young ladies 
are quite too apt to 4elieve the absurd and monstrous 
flatteries that, in their day of power, are proposed 
and recapitulated to their too credulous simplicity. 
However an enamored swain may persuade himself, 
as well as his fair one, that this rhodamontade of 
sentiment is genuine love, it should be observed 
that the more deep attachment seldom deals in such 
asseveration, and that the sentiment in alliance with 
the truth of a superior character partakes also of 
its sincerity. But the young girl is imposed on, 
partly by the folly of her lover, partly by her own 
vanity, which is thus fostered, often to the serious 
disadvantage of her whole life; for the notion of a 
superiority over her lover, and of a sort of subjection, 
which he has himself so foolishly instituted, puts 
her, if she be not at all gentle, upon. many coquetries 
and airs, which finally become habitual, even to the 
'shrouding of whatever good sense and real merit of 
‘character she may possess. And often, especially 
before a stipulated engagement has conferred upon 
|the gentleman the right of expostulation, the unhappy 
| girl finds herself, to her own consternation, deserted! 
| Deserted by one who, had she been gentle, sincere, 
conciliating, had been well content to assume the 
partnership of life in her company. In this case, 
the lady, knowing her own real regard, which, 
hidden under her affectations, he could never know, 
imputes the whole blame to him—outwardly making 











the best of the case she can—shrouding a sad heart 
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under a derisive and bitter wit at the offending sex. 
On the other hand, the recreant suitor recriminates 
the fault, and thinks the lady a heartless and thor- 
ough-going coquette. Yet he was himself the first 
aggressor, and she the dupe of his affectations, the vic- 
tim of his flatteries; and this rather than to be guilty 
of the more flagitious sin of coquetry. Let the 
honorable man be open in his addresses to a lady; 
let the lady be sincere, and he never need feel hum- 
bled should it happen that he be not the one out of 


\the natives, in reference to having the women taught, 
will readily conclude, that this is a great step gained. 
O that it may receive the benediction of Almighty 
God, and prove an opening for the dispensing of spir- 
itual blessings to the perishing daughters of India, at 
present so strongly bowed down by the chains of super- 
_stition, and so thickly enveloped in the clouds of dark- 
‘ness and sin! 

Did I not fear trespassing on forbidden ground, I 
would beg to make an appeal to the hearts of the 





the world whom she can prefer. Let the lady not) 
be sincere only, but gentle, amiable, kind, accounting | 
her suitor, in all simplicity, her friend, and not her| 
slave. And thus far, in my statement of a topic) 


which is seldom touched upon, though of moment to | 


every young lady to be counseled upon—namely, 
the conduct of her courtships. And this reminds 
me of the distinct illustration which I might make 
of my principal subject, by presenting the histories 
of two female characters within my cognizance; be- 
ing in most points characters, which, though not 
alike, are a fair balance to each other, with only—did 
I say only—the difference made in their welfare of 
life—that the one is proud, the other amiable. But 
I am writing to the young ladies of the “ Repository” — 
of a Christian community. If they be ail truly re- 
ligiows, my address is an impertinence, and not to 


Christian ladies of highly-favored England, in behalf 
of their Hindoo sisters, through the medium of the 
“Missionary Notices.” I would endeavor to awaken 
their sympathies more fully than they have ever 
yet been, by telling of the firm and strenuous sup- 
porters idolatry finds in the women of India. I 
would recount to them instances—and those not 
few and far between—of Hindoo mothers walking 
‘scores of miles, carrying their tender babes, to be 
present at some great festival; the child receiving 
with its mother’s milk a love of that reiigion which 
is leading her to the shades of everlasting darkness, 
and which is so mixed up with filth and obscenity, 
‘that the first words a child is taught to lisp in this 
benighted land are those that would make an Eu- 
_ropean female blush, nay, more, shed tears of bitter- 
How different from that passage in Holy Writ, 





ness, 





them; but are there some amongst them who labor 
under the mistake that the peccadelloes of courtship 
are not cognizable to earnest animadversion, and in- 
volve no sin—they are totally mistaken, and should 


|| arrived, 


“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected praise!” Would that the day had 
when such might be said of the babes and 
| sucklings of India! And shall we not endeavor to 





reflect that a subject which engages so many of their | 
thoughts, often to the exclusion of important duties, | 
cannot claim immunity of judgment. M. 
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‘hasten it by our prayers, pecuniary offerings, and 
I fancy I hear my little Wesleyan friends— 
children of prayers and promises—say, “We will 
give our farthings and half-pence, that the litile Hin- 
doo children may be taught not to use bad words.” 


| But this is not all: could I transport the Wesleyan 





Extract of a letter from Mrs. Bachelor, to the Rev. Elijah 
Hoole, dated Negapatam, Tanjore, November 16, 1542. 


Previous to my departure from my native land, 
you were kind enough to say, that you would be 
glad to hear from me; and now that I am more) 
intimately connected with the Wesleyan Missionary | 
Society, I take the liberty of availing myself of | 
your kind request. 

I rejoice to be enabled to inform you, that on the | 
Ist of October I commenced a girls’ school in Ne-| 
gapatam. My numbers are as follows: 
dren of good caste, twenty-four; East Indians, twenty ; || 
Pariah caste, twenty-four; total, sixty-eight. Twelve 
of these caste-girls form my boarding department. 

My heart overflows with gratitude to my heavenly 
Father, for thus putting so much honor on one of 
his most unworthy children, and for crowning my 
humble endeavors with: such abundant success. 

I have to-day received an invitation from a native 
of considerable rank, to visit and instruct the females 
in his family in needle-work. You, my dear sir, 





| husband, perhaps a child; 
|them to the wretched dwelling, and there point out 


Native chil- | \* 


| ladies of England to this hemisphere, and bid them 


listen to the sound of frantic grief, as it comes 
_wafted on the wing of the night breeze, as the last 
breath of some beloved object is drawn, perhaps a 
and could I then take 


to them the widow or mother beating her breast, 
| tearing her hair, and refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause death had deprived her of the desire of her 
jeyes,—no hope, no resignation, no drops of com- 
fort mingled with her bitter cup;—would they not 
strain every nerve, and use every effort, to bestow 
upon these poor creatures that glorious kaneiedge 
| which has “brought life and immortality to light;” 
‘which would enable them to submit to the chas- 
‘tening rod, and say, “Father, not my will, but 
‘thine be done?” 

My heart yearns over the women of India. I 
would they were made partakers of the like pre- 
cious faith with myself. 

It is indeed a stupendous work, beset with diffi- 
culties. So peculiar and astringent are the habits 





who are so well acquainted with the prejudices of 
3 





of the female part of the population, that it appears 
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impossible to benefit them at present in any other way 
than by giving them education, and that on their 
own terms. ‘The females of rank never go out; there- 
fore they must be visited at their houses, and an in- 
fluence obtained and exerted over them by that means. 
Will any of our kind friends supply me with arti- 
cles to enable me to do this? Canvass, wools, pat- 
terns in worsted work, or any thing else in that way, 
will be most thankfully received by me, and will excite 
in the minds of my young native friends and pupils 
here an interest in the ladies of England. 

You will be pleased to hear, my dear sir, having 
given me my first lesson in Tamul, that I have 
made sufficient progress in the language to hear all 
the lessons of my girls; and I find no engagements 
so delightful as those which bring me in close con- 
tact with the daughters of the soil. May my life’s 
short period be spent in the noble employment; 
and at the last great day, may I have the unspeak- 
able joy of beholding these lambs at the right hand 
of my heavenly Father!— Wesleyan Methodist Mag- 
azine. 
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“And she began to wash his feet with tears, and did wipe | 
them with the hairs of her head, and pressed his feet, and | 
anointed them with the ointment,” Luke vii, 33. 


vs | 
Tue board was laid within the pompous hall 
Of the proud Pharisee, and mingled notes 
Of busy maidens throng’d the list’ning ear, 

As if preparing for a regal feast; 

And well they might—for Jesus was the guest ! 
And doubtless, princely forms were gath’ring there, 
To swell the host’s proud train, as with bar’d brow 
He stood, with ostentatious pomp, to hail 

The coming of the holy Nazarene! 

In that proud circle, oft the kindling glance 

Of eager eyes was bent upon The Guest ; 

And strains of Jewish eloquence pour’d forth 

To wake those notes of rich, unearthly tone, 
Whose gushing melody had charm’d the wind, 
And bade its fierce and howling blast be calm 

As the low murmur of an infant’s sigh. 


But the proud Pharisee—the pompous feast— 
The flashing glance—the eloquent harangue— | 
Charm’d not the eye, nor caught the list’ning ear 
Of Israel’s holy One—like the vail’d orbs, 

And trembling tones, and lowly attitude 

Of Aer—that meek intruder, who had gained 
The goal her chasten’d heart had long’d for, e’en 
A resting place at Jesus’ hallow’d feet. 


She was a “sinner”—here we will not pause 
And trace the long discussions of the learn’d, 
To prove the inspired penman meant to give 








Some other import to that little word, 

Save that with which its /iteral sound is fraught 
To modern ears—for well we know tis claim 

On the compassion of the “sinner’s Friend!” 
She was a sinner—and the lordly host, 

Deem’d the prophetic vision of his guest 

Should pierce “the curtaiiu of the shrouded past,” 
And shrink from her contaminating touch; 

Not knowing that for such, He came to die! 


She was a sinner—yet she calmly stood, 
And met the scornful gaze of many an eye 
Bent on her in derision; for the high 
Resolve to sin no more, had strung her mind 
With energy unwonted, thus to brave 
The heartless scorn from that proud circle flung, 
That she might feel the voice of Jesus pour 
Its melody upon her wounded heart, 
Breathing the balm of peace and pardon there. 
She was a sinner—but the gorgeous robes, 
That erst had deck’d her form, were now displac’d, 
And the plain folds that mantled o’er her breast, 
Told by their wave-like heavings, of the pangs 
Which usher in the “second birth!” 

The full 
Luxuriance of her golden hair, unbound 
By jewel’d circlet, floated in rich waves 
Around her—and the beam of her dark eye, 
Erewhile enkindled by the transient ray 
Of worldly pleasure, flash’d its chasten’d glance 
Through soft’ning show’rs of penitential tears !— 
Then, in her hand she held (perchance it was 
The proceeds of the costly gems which deck’d 
Those lately jewel’d fingers) a small box, 
Whose precious contents, as she pour’d them on 
The sacred head of Jesus, fill’d the hall 
With such sweet perfume as the zephyr’s wing 
Brings from Arabia’s spicy vales! This rich 
And costly off’ring made—lowly she fell 
At Jesus’ hallow’d feet—bath’d them with fears, 
And dried their moisten’d surface with the long, 
Soft, radiant tresses she was wont to braid 
With woman’s care, around her polish’d brow! 


Which was the welcome off’ring? Which obtain’d 
The kind regard of Jesus? That, which shed 

Its costly sweetness on the perfum’d air? 

Or that, which, flowing from the hidden fount 

Of deep contrition, pour’d its gushing tide 

Of chasten’d feeling at the Savior’s feet? 


I tell ye, fears of penitence, are drops 

Of holy dew, exhal’d by Bethlehem’s Star / 
Borne by rejoicing angel’s to the throne, 

They form the brightest gems that stud the crown 
Circling the Savior’s brow! And Mary’s tears, 
Tho’ of small value in the worldling’s eye, 

Were the oblation, which, by Jesus own’d, 
Wak'd the sweet notes of pardon, which then fell! 
Like Gilead’s balm upon her wounded soul, 


And bade the trembling mourner, “ Go in peace!” 
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NOTICES. 

Tue Younc Lapy’s Frienp. By Mrs. John Farrar, author 
of “The Life of Lafayette,” the “ Life of Howard,” “ The 
Youth’s Letter Writer,” §ce. New York: S.S. §& W. Wood.— 
This work treats of Domestic Economy, Dress, Health, Friends, 
Teachers, the Domestic Relations, Female Companionship, 
Public Places, Dinner and Evening Parties, Conversation, Vis- 
its, Traveling, and Mental Culture. It is most defective on 


the subject of religion. As a guide in matters which belong | 


to outward discipline, or in “minor morals,” it may be profit- 
ably read. The following remarks on “ Dress in Church” are 
very just:— 


“The display of finery and of new clothes, which is too often | 


made at Church, is so out of place and grates so harshly on 
the feelings of more sober-minded people, that I have heard 
wishes expressed that we had a fixed costume to wear to places 
of worship, like the Spanish ladies, who always put on a black 


dress and vail on such occasions. If our ladies were obliged to| 


appear at Church all dressed alike, in some very plain guise, 
I fear their attendance on public worship would not be so fre- 
quent as now. Better than this, however, far better would it 
be, if every sober-minded Christian woman would dress at all 


times in a style suited to her character, and not let the tyranny | 


| This list of articles and their sources, will enable our readers 
|\to form a general opinion of the value of the Eclectic. No 
| periodical of selections is at all to be compared with it. See 
our April number for terms, &c. 


Tue Procress, ADVANCEMENT, AND ULTIMATE REGENE- 
RATION OF Human Society. An Address before the Ero- 
| delphian Society of Miami University, August 10, 1842. By 
| Lewis W. Green, Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Western Theological Seminary.—This address abounds in 
| bold and striking thoughts, delivered in a lofty and a sufli- 

ciently ornamented style. It borders slightly on declamation; 
| yet indicates scholarship, as well as an adventurous imagination. 


CurreENT LiITERATURE.—The third, fourth, and fifth parts 
of Allison’s History are received; and also the third part of 
| Brande’s Encyclopedia. See the notice of these works in the 
| April number of the Repository. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN Yucatan. By John L. Stephens, 
| author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egupt, Arabia Petraa, and 
| the Holy Land,” “ Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
| Chiapas, and Yucatan,” etc. Illustrated by 120 Engravings. 
| Two vols., 8vo. New York: Harper § Brothers. 1843.—We 
| are indebted to the publishers at New York for a copy of this 


of fashion force upon her an outward seeming, wholly at vari- } work. Its form is much like that of the “Incidents of Travel 
ance with the inward reality. I hope the time is not distant, | in Central America.” The author, with Mr. Catherwood, pro- 
when it will be considered ungenteel to be gaily dressed in | ceeded to his second examination of the ruins of Yucatan well 
walking the streets of cities, towns, and villages—when a plain! prepared to explore, examine, and prepare full and accu- 
bonnet that shades the face, a plain dress, and thick shoes and | rate reports of American antiquities. In accordance with this 
stockings, shall be as indispensable to the walking costume of |' preparation, Mr. Stephens visited forty-four ruined cities; some 
an American lady as they are to that of most Europeans.” of them were almost unknown to the citizens of the capital, 

In this benevolent desire we most cordially join. and had probably never been visited by the white inhabitants. 


Mesororamia ano Assyria, from the Earliest Ages to || Lhe engravings in these volumes are the finest of their kind. 
? 5 i] 


the Present Time, with Illustrations of their Natural His- ! They are from Daguerreoty pe views, and of course = ren 
tory. By J. Ballie Fraser, Esq., Author of “An Historical ‘and must render all the aid that could possibly be derived from 
" ; , Esq. ‘ 


and Descriptive Account of Persia,” $c. With amap and | pictorial representations of the objects described. They add 
Engravings. New York: Harper § Brothers.—Facts and || inconceivably to the interest, as well as to the value of the 
their causes are here stated and discussed. All that relates to | sn haipesmnyd ax ran * mnpeere roa se he a om 
the aspects and history of Mesopotamia and Assyria, which | — agp: wt . ponies ve ~ ri sxineel 
could be gathered from authentic sources, is here briefly pre- | SS Ak ee ee Ae ee ee eee 
sented, and is compressed into one small volume with much | citing novels. He can clothe the most common incidents of a 
? < is ; thic ¢ ics 
care and skill. A map accompanies the volume, which will | journey in a garb which renders them romantically, humor- 
suniher'te oil] mete valuable ‘ously, or instructively entertaining. Those who have read his 


Asa history and description of ancient cities and their ruins, ! former “Incidents of Travel,” in the east and in the west, will 
such as Babylon and Ninevah, it will deeply interest the | need no recommendation of this — work. 
curious mind. The antiquities treated of in this book con- } On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 
nect themselves in some degree with revelation, but perhaps A Discourse oN SatvaTion By Curist. By Wm. Sher- 
not so fully, in the manner of the author, as would be legiti- | 4ock, D. D. Cincinnati: Published by James B. Finley.— 
| The excellence of Dr. Sherlock as a writer, will recommend 
|, this little volume to all our readers. The theme of this dis- 
, = | course is deeply interesting and vitally important. It contains 

Tus Youns Gaspawsn’s Assistant; Contsining « Cata- | roo pages 18mo., in cheap form, (25 cents,) and is on sale at the 
logue of Garden and Flower Seeds, with Practical Directions u 
under each head, for the cultivation of culinary vegetables 
and flowers. By T. Bridgeman. New York.—To those who 


cultivate flowers this will be a valuable directory. 


mate and desirable. 
On sale at the Cincinnati Book Concern. 
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Eciectic AND Museum, for March.—This number is em- 
mi Lepanon FemMaLe Seminary-—Mrs. Baker has opened her 


bellished with an exquisite mezotinto, “ The Girl and Flowers,” a i ee hes tain ot taken i 
from the pencil of Lawrence, engraved by Sartain. The selected jachuel: fee: young Se Se He Senge sews eS : 


articles are as follows: Progress of Human Industry, from the || is one of the best locations in Ohio; and from the long expe- 


Journal des Travauxeto; Souvenirs de M. Berryer, Edinburgh || rience of the teacher, and ae hes er " wegen, ant 
Review; English Criticism, Westminster Review; Borrow’s || £°Ve™ing female pupils, the highest expectations may be In- 
Bible in Spain, Examiner; Tour in Switzerland, Spectator; || dulged of her success. We trust that this effort will meet with 
e ¢ sek | = . ’ | a 1: 

ae ; : , z 2 members of the Church and 
Pitcairns Island, United Service Magazine; Prospects of the || © most cordial support from the me : 
United States, Examiner; Honey Bee and Bee Books, Quar- yee friends of education. We will give the terms, &c., when 
terly Review; Glacial Theory, Edinburgh New Philosophical || we shall be sufficiently informed. 


Journal ; Strutt’s Pedestrian Tour, Spectator; The Credulity ] To CoRRESPONDENTS.—“ Frances” will appear in our next 
of Unbelief, Spectator; Jesse’s Court of England, Spectator; |, number. S.J. H. is invited to continue her correspondence. 
Yeates’ Egypt, Spectator; Public Affairs, Tait’s Magazine; || Articles for a given number of the Repository should be in the 
Letters from Paris, Foreign Quarterly Review ; Religious Houses, || hands of the editor six weeks previous to the date of publica- 
Gentleman’s Magazine; Natural Daguerreotyping, Chambers’ || tion. Even then they may be deferred to articles of an earlier 
Journal; The Wandering Jew, Bentley’s Miscellany. Besides | date. 








these there are departments of Poetry, of Science and Art, Mis-|| To ReapERs.—We invite particular attention to the corres- 


cellanies, Bibliographical Notices, and a Select List of Recent 
Publications. 
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'pondence of the present number. We deem ourselves favored 
by contributions derived from new sources. 








